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I—FATALISM OF THE GREEKS. 


To the minds of the many, emphatic iteration and reitera- 
tion of an assertion has all the force of truth. For people in 
general are prone to spare themselves the trouble and exer- 
tion of the close thinking that results in logical conclusions 
and so take the easier course of accepting ready-made opinions. 
Instead of demanding proof before according belief, they are 
content to take fallacies for facts, if widely spread abroad and 
voiced repeatedly. When a belief, however much at variance 
with the facts of the case, has become firmly established in 
the minds of the many, because asserted many times by many 
writers, to disprove it is no easy task even when it is such a 
perversion of the truth as the current opinion that the Greeks 
are fatalists. 

What do we mean by fatalism? That man is not master of 
his fate but that fate masters him. Do what he will he can- 
not escape his destiny. Fate is irresistible, unconquerable and 
its decrees are absolute. The Turk is a fatalist ; so he goes into 
battle with the firm conviction that if death is to be his por- 
tion, be he a brave man or a coward, death will come all the 
same. However, he believes, if he meets his doom with heroic 
valor, he will be amply rewarded in the world hereafter, so 
his fatalism is brightened and cheered by a glad hope which 
is an incentive to deeds of daring, for fatalism in itself tends 
to inaction and despair. Napoleon the Third was a fatalist 
and Zola has given a wonderful portrayal of this in La 
Débacle, The Downfall. Whether Zola represents Napoleon 
truthfully or not is aside from the question here; what 
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concerns us is the description of a fatalist as he has described 
one in the person of Napoleon. Take this passage where 
Napoleon presents himself on the battlefield. “Entirely 
unattended, he rode forward into the midst of the storm of 
shot and shell, calmly, unhurriedly, with his unvarying air 
of resigned indifference, the air of one who goes to meet 
his appointed fate. He rode forward, controlling his charger 
to a slow walk. For the space of a hundred yards he thus 
rode forward, then halted, awaiting the death he had come 
there to seek. The bullets fell in concert with a music like 
the fierce autumnal blast; a shell burst in front of him and 
covered him with earth. He maintained his attitude of patient 
waiting. His steed with distended eyes and quivering frame, 
instinctively recoiled before the grim presence who was so 
close at hand and yet refused to smite horse or rider. At last 
the trying experience came to an end, and the Emperor, with 
his stoic fatalism, understanding that his time was not yet come, 
tranquilly retraced his steps”. 

G. H. Lewes in Problems of Life and Mind, 1-309 thus de- 
fines fatalism: Fatalism says that something must be and this 
something cannot be modified by any modification of the con- 
ditions. 

The Century Dictionary says “ Fatalism does not recognize 
the determination of all events by causes, in the ordinary sense, 
holding, on the contrary, that a certain foreordained result 
will come about, no matter what may be done to prevent it’. 

John Stuart Mill thus delivers himself on the subject: A 
fatalist believes or half believes (for nobody is a consistent 
fatalist) not only that whatever is about to happen will be the 
infallible result of the causes which produce it, but moreover, 
that there is no use in struggling against it, that it will happen 
however we may strive to prevent it. 

The natural outcome is as Milman has described it in Latin 
Christianity V, 9: “It was vain to resist the wrath of God; 
and so a wretched fatalism bowed to a more utter prostration 
the cowed and spiritless race”’. 

Fatalism benumbs and paralyzes the will, and apathy and 
stoical submission are the only resource. To accept the 
inevitable without a murmur, with passionless calm to wrap 
one’s mantle around one’s self and with bowed head to say in 
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impassive tone, kismet, it is ordered, this is fatalism and this 
is what a fatalistic belief engenders. 

How can anyone attribute such a deadening doctrine as this 
of fatalism to a people like the Greeks with their alert minds, 
their power of making independent judgments, their daring 
spirit of adventure and unresting activity, their proud confi- 
dence in themselves that made them dare and do even what 
seemed impossible and their buoyant courage that rose quickly 
over even direst disaster? When we look at the Greeks and 
especially the Athenians, for Athens represented to Hellas and 
represents to us the highest reach of the Greeks in thought 
and feeling, what do we find as their characteristics? Weturn 
to the matchless description given by Thucydides in the speech 
that purports to be the funeral speech of Pericles over those 
that had fallen in battle in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
War. 

“The great impediment to action is in our opinion not dis- 
cussion but the want of that knowledge which is gained by 
discussion preparatory to action. We have a peculiar power of 
thinking before we act and of acting too, whereas with others 
their boldness is ignorance and reflection brings hesitation. 
And they are surely to be esteemed the bravest spirits who, 
having the clearest sense both of the pains and pleasures of life, 
do not on that account shrink from danger ”.—Thuc. II, 4o. 
“For we have compelled every land and every sea to open a 
path for our valor, and have everywhere planted eternal 
memorials of what is noble and good ”.—Thuc. II, 41. “They 
resigned to hope the uncertainty of the issue but in action 
when the task was visibly before them, it was in themselves 
they proudly put their trust ”.—Thuc. II, 42. 

What is emphasized here is the intelligent calculation that 
entered into Athenian warfare. Their goddess is the goddess 
Athena, the goddess of wisdom and skill, the goddess who 
teaches men to put their strength and energy at the service of 
intelligence, to plan and contrive, to measure dangers and re- 
sources, to count the cost, not to rush into battle with blind 
fury and with the desperation of those who feel themselves 
driven on by an unswerving doom. The spirit of these Greeks 
is diametrically opposed to anything like fatalism. It connotes 
untiring energy, hopeful courage, belief in one’s own powers, 
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confidence in skill and foresight, while fatalism depresses effort 
and darkens the soul and gives only the desperate courage of 
despair, or at best stoical fortitude. 

“It was due to the valor of these men that smoke did not 
go up to heaven from the burning of spacious Tegea. Their 
choice was to leave their children a city flourishing in freedom 
and to lay down their own lives in the front of the battle”. 
—Simon. fr. 102 (Bgk.*). That is the Greek note, the noble 
choice that sets life at naught compared with the priceless 
treasure of freedom. Surely no fatalism in this. 

Demosthenes in his matchless speech On the Crown, after 
according this high praise to the Athenians of other days that 
they were willing to give themselves to dangers for glory and 
honor, adds, “ choosing what was noble and right ; for all men’s 
lives have a fixed limit in death, even if they should shut them- 
selves up in a chamber and keep guard, but good men ought 
to put their hand to all that is noble on every occasion, holding 
before themselves as a shield the hope of good and bear what- 
ever the god gives, nobly ” (XVIII, 97). How does this differ 
from what we should say ? Do what is right and leave the 
issue with God. Not once throughout this eloquent speech is 
there a word of a fate that held the Athenians in its firm grip 
and doomed them relentlessly to defeat and overthrow. What 
does e say? “If Thessaly had had only one man and Arcadia 
one 10 had adopted the same policy as I, none of the Hel- 
lenes on the further or on the hither side of Thermopylae 
would have experienced the present evils but all would have 
dwelt in their countries, free and autonomous in perfect fear- 
lessness, in safety and happiness” (XVIII, 304). Are these 
the words of a man who believes in the resistless oncoming of 
a dread doom? And again he speaks even more plainly: “The 
man who feels he has been born only for his parents awaits 
the death of fate and the natural death, but he who feels he 
was born for his country will die that he may not see her suf- 
fer slavery and will count insults and loss of honor that he 
must bear in an enslaved state, more to be feared than death” 
(XVIII, 205). In other words, the patriot is ready to sacrifice 
his life on the altar of his country’s need but the stay-at-home 
will not risk his personal safety on any battlefields but waits 
ingloriously at home till death that comes to all, comes even to 
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him. Not once in the speech are we made to feel that the 
Athenians were foredoomed to defeat and were but puppets 
in the iron clutch of fate. Instead, he portrays in vivid 
speech the conditions that favored Philip in his aggres- 
sions and shows himself a statesman of keenest insight in 
his analysis of causes that contributed to the final triumph 
of Macedonia. Croiset, Manuel d’ Histoire de la Lit. Grecque, 
Pp. 433, says: “ Thucydide croit que les choses de la nature sont 
gouvernées par des lois réguliéres... S’il parle de la fortune 
(réxn), nulle part il n’en fait une divinité: ce n’est pour lui 
que le nom de l’imprévu et de l’inconnaissable. Dans les choses 
politiques comme dans la nature, il croit 4 des causes intelli- 
gibles, purement humaines, qu’il s’agit de découvrir”. Even in 
the Odyssey, what do we find in the first book beginning with 
line 32? “Lo, now how falsely mortals blame the gods ; for they 
say evils come from us whereas they even of themselves have 
woes beyond fate (contrary to fate) irép pépov through their 
own follies” and then Zeus tells how he sent Hermes to warn 
Aegisthus not to slay Agamemnon and wed Clytemnestra, 
for if he should do this, punishment would come upon him 
from Orestes later on, but though Hermes himself gave the 
warning, Aegisthus paid no heed and suffered the consequences. 

In the Oedipus at Colonus of Sophocles, a direful threat 
is pronounced upon Polyneikes by Oedipus if he make the 
intended attack upon Thebes, and Antigone pleads with her 
brother to turn back but in vain: 


1416-19 orpéyar orpdrevp’ és” Apyos ws raxiord Ye, 
kai pn oé 7’ avbrov kai wéduv Stepyaon. 


Turn back thy host to Argos with all speed, 
And ruin not thyself and Thebes as well. 


GAN’ ob~x oléy Te. was yap ad&s Av maduw orpdrevp’ Ayoun ravrov, 
elodmaé rpécas ; 
That cannot be. How could I lead again 


An army that has seen their leader quail? Storr’s tr. 
So then she says: 
1423-4 dpGs Ta Tovd’ ody ws és dpOdv Expéper 
pavrevipad’, ds copy Odvaror €& dudoiv Opoei ; 
Wilt thou then bring to pass his prophecies 
Who threatens mutual slaughter to you both? 
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He had power of choice but he willed to go and his doom 
was sealed by himself. 

It is worthy of note that Polyneikes who has come of his 
own volition with foreign aid against his native city makes this 
charge: “For this I hold thy Erinys to be the cause”, 


1299 THY ohv épiviv alriay elvar Aéyu. 


But Oedipus in bitterest anger heaps reproaches upon him 
for his cruel lack of filial feeling. “It is thou that hast brought 
my days to this anguish; ’tis thou hast thrust me out, to thee 
I owe it that I wander, begging my daily bread from strangers. 
And had these daughters not been born to be my comfort, 
verily I had been dead, for aught of help from thee”. 


1362 ff. od yap we nbxOw rQd’ ZOnxas Evrpopor 
ov p’ éféwoas, éx cébev 5’ ddwpevos 
Gdous érarra rov cad’ jpyépar Bilov. 
el 8 étépuca rdcde wh pwavTEe tpodods 
Tas maidas, } Tay ox av % 7rd cov pépos. 


“But now moved by some god and by a sinful mind, an evil 
rivalry has seized them ”. 


371 f£. viv & éx Oewv rov xddirnplov dpevds 
elandOe roiv rpis d0Alow Epis KaKxn, 


Hawthorne in his story of the Prophetic Pictures well ex- 
presses the futility of warning and even of sure prophecy. 
An artist gifted with a marvellous insight paints the portraits 
of two young people who have just been wedded and discern- 
ing a taint of madness in the young man, in a subtle way he 
gives it expression in the portrait. The bride detects it and is 
filled with horror. Years pass and the artist comes back after 
a long absence and goes to this house to see his pictures. Just 
as he reaches the room, a tragedy is impending. The curtain 
over the portraits had been drawn aside and before them 
stood the hapless pair, the man in his frenzy grasping his 
victim’s hair with one hand while in the other he held an up- 
lifted knife to slay her. The artist interposes and saves her 
life and then with stern look said “Wretched lady, did I not 
warn you?” “You did”, replied Elinor calmly. “ But I loved 
him”. “Is there not a deep moral in the tale?” continues 
Hawthorne, “ Could the result of one or all our deeds be shad- 
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owed forth and set before us, some would call it Fate and 
hurry onward, others be swept along by their passionate de- 
sires and none be turned aside by the Prophetic Pictures ”’. 
Does not Hawthorne voice a profound truth and does not the 
Greek Drama express something similar in its treatment of 
oracles ? 

The knowledge of the oracle does not save the man but as 
in the case of Oedipus, the impulsive nature flashing out 
in quick wrath brings upon him the doom he sought to 
escape. 

In the Antigone of Sophocles, Teiresias earnestly and 
solemnly warns Creon but all in vain. The stubborn king en- 
trenched in his obstinate purpose will not heed, but insults the 
prophet with base suspicion and brings down upon himself the 
full weight of woe. His own self-will and not the gods are 
the agents of his doom. Too late he sees himself in the true 
light and over his dead son the broken-hearted father cries 
out: 


KPEQN. Cr. Woe for the sins of a dark- 

Trpogh a’. ened soul, stubborn sins, fraught 

be, with death! Ah, ye behold us, the 
gpevav Svodpbywy ayaprnuara sire who hath slain, the son who 
oreped Oavarderr’, hath perished! Woe is me, for the 

® xravévras re xal wretched blindness of my coun- 
Oavévras Brérovres Eudurtovs, sels! Alas, my son, thou hast died 

1265 dpor éudy &vodBa Bovdrevpdrur, in thy youth, by a timeless doom, 








id mai, véos véw Eby pdpy, 
alai alai, 

edaves, dwedvOns, 
éuais ove caicor SvcBovrlass, 


XOPOZ. 


ot’ ws Foxas éye rhy dikny 
léecy, 


1270 


woe is me!—thy spirit hath fled,— 

not by thy folly, but by mine own! 
Cu. Ah me, how all too late 

thou seemest to see the right! 


Even the neutral Chorus finds its voice to condemn Creon 


and says: 


XOPOZ, 
kal uny 85° dvag abros epic 
vn’ éxlonuov 5a xeipds Exwr, 
el Oéuts elweiv, obk dddOTplav 
drnv, Gd’ abros duaprov. 


Cu. Lo, yonder the King him- 
self draws near, bearing that 
which tells too clear a tale,—the 
work of no stranger’s madness,— 
if we may say it,—but of his own 
misdeeds. 
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And when the added woe of his queen’s death is made known, 
with heart-rending cry the hapless king exclaims: 


Cr. Ah me, this guilt can never KPEQN, 
be fixed on any other of mortal Trpop? 8’. 
kind, for my acquittal! I, even I, dpor pot, 743’ obk én’ &ddov 
was thy slayer, wretched that I Bporav 
am—lI own the truth. Lead me 1320 éuas dpudce: wor’ 2 alrias. 
away, O my servants, lead me yd yap a’ éye Exavov, & wédeos, 
hence with all speed, whose life is eye, pay’ Ervpor, lo mpdamodou, 
but as death! 1325 dyeré pw’ Bre raxos, ayeré yp’ 

éxmodwy ' 


Tov ovK byTa “addov i pndéva, 


Where would be the great ethical teaching of the Greek Drama 
if it were merely the spectacle of men and women moving like 
automata to a destined end? In the Poetics Aristotle says, 
“The right thing, however, is in the Characters just as in the 
incidents of the play to’endeavor always after the necessary 
as the probable; so that whenever such and such a personage 
says or does such and such a thing, it shall be the necessary 
or the probable consequence of it” (Poetics 1454a 34). What 
a personage says or does, reveals a certain moral pur- 
pose. Take for instance Antigone. Her noble nature rich in 
love for her brother can not leave him to be a wretched out- 
cast in the world below but unhesitatingly she gives him burial 
though she knows full well the price of her act will be her 
own young life. There is no fatalism in this, but the unerring 
choice of one who feels in her heart the binding constraint of 
those unwritten laws “that are not of today or yesterday but 
live on forever ” (456-7), and so she will obey no man’s decree 
even that of an all-powerful king if it comes into conflict 
with those, but will fulfil the sacred obligations that piety and 
her own loving heart prescribe. The Greek Drama is charac- 
ter interpreted by action and inaction. The plot gives a chance 
for the expression of character; what the man is, is shown by 
what he does. The logical outcome of character, the far-reach- 
ing consequences of acts, on these the drama is built. No 
sinful act ends with that act but bears in its train awful con- 
sequences so that we may see in a single house crime followed 
by crime, punishment by punishment, as in that of the ill-fated 
Atreidae until at last comes one pure and undefiled who does 
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the god’s behest and the curse is stayed; but always the be- 
ginning of the evil is in one man’s sin. The passion of Laius 
for Chrysippus leads him to sin, and punishment of childless- 
ness is his sentence. Cf. Eur., Phoenicians 16-25. But though 
the oracle warns him of his doom if he beget a child, in a mo- 
ment of passion when flushed with wine, he forgets the warn- 
ing and then tries to escape the fulfilment of the prophecy by 
exposure of the hapless Oedipus. But it is folly then to at- 
tempt an escape and Oedipus fulfils the oracle by slaying his 
father Laius where the three roads meet on the way to Delphi. 
But this is not fatalism. Laius was forewarned but disobeyed 
the warning. Is not this one of the great truths of life ? Do 
we not know—know to a certainty the outcome of certain 
courses of action, and yet we do the act and in some vague 
way hope to contrive an escape from the consequences? The 
Greek Drama recognizes clearly that “A man’s character is his 
destiny ”, 700s avOpwrw Saipwv, as Heraclitus says. “The fate 
that overtakes the hero is no alien thing but his own self recoil- 
ing upon him for good or evil’”’.—Butcher’s Aristotle’s Poetics, 
page 854. We havea fine example of this in King Lear who 
pays for his folly as inexorably as any character in any Greek 
play. 

De Quincey is one who maintains that the Greek Drama was 
a drama of destiny. “Man”, he says, “being the puppet of 
fate could not with any effect display what we call character ; 
for the will which is the central pivot of character was obliter- 
ated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark fatalism which brooded 
over the Grecian stage. Powerful and elaborate character ... 
would have been wasted, nay would have been defeated and 
interrupted by the blind agencies of fate”. 

“It is strange”, says Mr. Butcher in his Poetics of Aristotle, 
page 348, “that the Greeks of all people and Aeschylus of all 
poets, should have been accused of depriving man of free agency 
and making him the victim of a blind fate. The central les- 
son of the Aeschylean drama is that man is the master of his 
own destiny. The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It is the jus- 
tice of the gods, who punish him for rebellion against their 
laws”. Agamemnon 750—781 gives clear teaching on this 
point. 
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Pindar and Aeschylus have the same moral code. Prosper- 
ity engenders pride and when a man’s heart is lifted up within 
him, then he commits sin and sin brings punishment. The gen- 
ealogy is 6ABos, xdpos, tBpis, dry. Prosperity, satiety, insolence, 
vengeance. 

“ The prosperity that produces pride and fullness of bread 
culminates in overweening insolence and outrage, and brings 
on itself mischief sent from heaven” as Professor Gildersleeve 
phrases it in his edition of Pindar, page XXXI. “If ever the 
watchers of Olympus honored any man, that man was Tantalus. 
But the high honor of friendly intercourse with the gods proved 
too much for Tantalus. He grasped after more than mortal 
might and so brought down upon himself unmeasured woe”’ 
(O.1). 

In similar strain Bacchylides denounces dfpis in XIV [XV] 
59 ff.: 


"YT Bpis, & wA[ovror] Svvayuly re Bows 
GdXNSTpioy Sragerv, avdris 

& és Badiv wéurer POdpor. 

xelva, kal dmepgiddous 

Tas mwaidas Sdeooev Tiyarras. 


“Insolence who swiftly gives a man his neighbor’s wealth and 
power, but anon plunges him into a gulf of ruin—she it was 
who destroyed the giants, overweening sons of earth ”’.—Jebb. 
For the cardinal virtue of the Greeks is ow¢pocivn, measure 
moderation. Excess they condemned and deplored. They 
ring the changes on pdtv ayav, nothing too much, the golden 
mean. Consciously or unconsciously they made this the canon 
of their art and literature and so they wrought the perfect work. 
In line with cwd¢poovvy is the oft-repeated injunction to remem- 
ber that we are mortals and can not venture too far. “Seek not 
to become Zeus”, Pindar, I. 4(5), 14, my pareve Zeds yevéoOar. 
‘‘ Mortal things befit mortals ”, P. I. 5(4)20, @vara Ovaroion mpéret. 

The brazen heavens are not to be mounted, P. X. 27. But 
Aristotle reaches a loftier note, Nic. Ethics, XI, 7, 8: “Let us 
not listen therefore to those who tell us that as men and mortals, 
we should mind only the things of man and mortality; but so 
far as we may, we should bear ourselves as immortals and do 
all that in us lies to live in accord with that element within us, 
that sovereign principle of reason, which is our true self, and 
which in capacity and dignity stands supreme”. Aristotle de- 
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fines virtue as the mean between two extremes, excess and de- 
ficiency, and condemns alike the too much and the too little. 
Courage is a virtue, rashness and cowardice are both vices. 
They are the extremes and courage is the mean. Pride goeth 
before a fall is the teaching of Herodotus. “II croit a l’ex- 
istence d’une loi qui gouverne les événements ... C'est la 
vieille loi de la morale religieuse et poétique, la loi de la 
Némésis. Toute faute attire 4 l’homme une punition, mais 
surtout l’orgueil, qui est la faute irrémissible. Les échecs de 
_ Xerxés n’ont pas d’autre cause ”—Manuel d’Histoire de la Lit. 
Grecque, page 393. Bury, Anc. Gk. Hist., p. 68, says that the 
Persian overthrow according to Herodotus is “a divine punish- 
ment of the insolence and rashness that are often born of 
prosperity”. Inthe Greek drama presumptuous pride, ifprs, 
is punished and punished heavily by the gods. Ajax the 
bravest of the Greeks after Achilles, over-confident in his 
strength and bravery dares to set the gods at naught and this 
Sophokles makes the central thought of his play of this name. 

“Yea”, said the seer, “lives that have waxed too proud, and 
avail for good no more, are struck down by heavy misfortune 
from the gods, as often as one born to man’s estate forgets it 
in thoughts too high for man. But Ajax even at his first go- 
ing forth from home, was found foolish, when his sire spake 
well. His father said unto him: ‘My son, seek victory in 
arms but seek it ever with the help of heaven’. Then haught- 
ily and foolishly he answered: ‘Father, with the help of gods 
e’en a man of nought might win the mastery; but I, even with- 
out their aid, trust to bring that glory within my grasp’. So 
proud was his vaunt. Then once again, in answer to divine 
Athena, when she was urging him onward and bidding him 
turn a deadly hand upon his foes,—in that hour he uttered a 
speech too dread for mortal lips: ‘Queen, stand thou beside 
the other Greeks; where Ajax stands, battle will never break 
our line’. By such words it was that he brought upon him 
the appalling anger of the goddess since his thoughts were too 
great for man”.—Jebb’s Ajax of Sophocles, lines 758 to 777. 
And to Odysseus Athena speaks clearest words of warning be- 
cause of the wretchedness and disgrace Ajax has brought upon 
himself. “Therefore beholding such things, look that thine 
own lips never speak a haughty word against the gods, and 
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assume no swelling port, if thou prevailest above another in 
prowess or by store of ample wealth. For a day can humble 
all human things, and a day can lift them up; but the wise of 
heart are loved of the gods, and the evil are abhorred ”.—Jebb’s 
Ajax of Sophocles, Lines 127 to 134. 

Ajax deserves his fate at the hands of Athena yet the poet 
in meting out to him the doom his haughty pride has brought 
upon him, has not failed to set forth most beautifully the other 
side of his nature so that with mingled emotions of pity, ad- 
miration, and blame we mourn the sad end of one who with 
all his faults, still was a man cast in heroic mould. 

Aristotle puts the emotions of pity and fear in the forefront 
of tragedy. By the interplay of these, the most tragic effects, 
he maintains, are produced. The Ajax well illustrates this. 
The haughty pride and fierce resentment of the hero, his mur- 
derous onslaught foiled by Athena, his ungovernable nature 
that can not brook with patience a wrong, his terrible humilia- 
tion, all fill us with awe and fear. In Ajax we see portrayed 
human nature in its pride and arrogance, over-confident in 
bravery and strength, calling down upon itself in its own act 
utter ruin. And then again our hearts are filled with pity at 
injustice dealt out to him which has embittered his soul, at the 
moving spectacle of this mighty man of valor brought thus 
low, at his deep sense of shame and his pathetic resolve not to 
survive his disgrace. There are other figures on the canvas, 
the narrow-minded Menelaus with his angry resentment and 
hatred, the loving Tecmessa with her tender and unselfish 
devotion, the magnanimous Odysseus who sees beyond the 
limits of his own feelings into the great truths of human 
experience, and the blunt loyal Teucer who makes his 
brother’s cause his own. It is strange that aryone should 
have made the word classic synonymous with something 
cold and formal when Greek drama is all aglow with life 
and feeling. The men and women are men and women of 
like passions with ourselves, the red blood courses through 
their arteries, their pulses are set throbbing with the emo- 
tions that sweep over their souls and so they make our own 
hearts vibrate in sympathetic accord with their every mood 
because the passion of grief, the agony of distress and sorrow 
is made real to us, and in these wonderful creations of the 
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poet’s fancy, we see before us real people baffled or triumphant, 
suffering or rejoicing, receiving the just recompense of their 
acts, with righteousness vindicated and wrong punished. The 
Greek drama makes a profound appeal to human feelings and 
so it is ageless forever, for though the seasons wax and wane 
and the revolving years swiftly roll on in their course, year 
giving place to year, yet human nature does not change, and 
always the poet who knows how to touch the deep springs of 
our nature has lasting power to charm and delight. The 
Greek imagination was greatly stirred by the sight of great- 
ness brought low, of a king in the moment of his triumph 
struck down, of great prosperity changed in the twinkling of 
an eye to the extreme of adversity. The vicissitudes of for- 
tune, the brevity of life, the insecurity of high place and station, 
these are their constant theme. Not man dogmed but man 
Vital, acting with passion and vigor, loving life and exulting 
in his powers and strength, and in his very exuberance of life 
and joy provoking fortune to his undoing, this is what the 
Greeks give us again and again. Take Hippolytus whom 
Euripides has portrayed with exquisite charm. All the fresh- 
ness and buoyancy and loveliness of youth is his while his pure 
soul, abhorring all that: is evil, worships only at the shrine.of 
the virgin goddess, the chaste Artemis. But while he honors 
with every honor his beloved Artemis, he turns away in scorn 
and loathing from Aphrodite and the goddess punishes him 
for his contemptuous neglect. His faithful retainer, wise with 
the experience of years, utters a warning word but the youth 
is too confident in himself to pay any heed. It is an altogether 
human document, this drama, though gods intervene and play 
their part with the rest. Here again is a fertile field for mis- 
conception. It must be remembered that the Greeks lived on 
terms of familiar intercourse with their gods and goddesses 
and conceived of them as beings like themselves, only moving 
on a higher plane and greater and grander than mortals of 
daily life. Then too the Greeks with their vivid personifying 
power create a divinity of major or minor importance for all 
that we see or feel. So with them Phaedra is the victim of 
Aphrodite where we would say she was under the spell of a 
mad passion for Hippolytus; she was infatuated with the 
beautiful youth; she was a love-sick queen; she was driven 
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to distraction by the conflicting emotions in her soul. More- 
over the Greek gods and goddesses never hold themselves far 
aloof from mortals but sometimes even fight with them on the 
battlefield and appear to them in visible presence to advise 
and direct. That is why the Oeds azé pyyxavys in the Greek play 
is so far from being what it is sometimes represented as being, 
the poet’s device for solving a situation that has become too 
complex to be solved otherwise. The appearance of the god 
or goddess is not alien to actual experience as in the story 
Herodotus tells of Pan before the battle of Marathon, and the 
final word spoken by god or goddess is by no means the last 
resort of a poet tangled up in a plot too intricate to be unrav- 
eled but gives the seal and impress of divine sanction for the 
issue desired, and the word of prophecy for the happy outcome 
in the future. Calm after storm, subsidence of emotion into 
a sense of peace and harmony, strife and turmoil followed by 
quiet acquiescence in the universal law, this is the rule of 
tragedy and for this the god or goddess comes with authority 
that can not be gainsaid. The Hippolytus of Euripides well 
illustrates the somewhat contradictory view of the Greeks on 
free will and divine agencies, for they no more than we are 
perfectly consistent. Phaedra has brooded over the cause of 
the misery in the lives of mortals and her conclusion is that 
“We know and understand the good but do not carry it out 
in action”. “Some because they set some pleasure before 
the good” etc. 380 ff. She is admirably portrayed. Right- 
minded, holding up to herself right standards, but weak and 
vacillating, she is ready to succumb to her passion. It is note- 
worthy that the god or goddess who influences any particular 
character and holds sway over him is the one that is in accord 
with his own nature. Aphrodite’s victim is peculiarly fitted 
to be her victim and the chaste Hippolytus has the chaste 
Artemis for his companion and the object of his worship. In 
the prologue Aphrodite tells how she will punish the chaste 
but haughty Hippolytus through Phaedra and yet throughout 
the play we forget all about the goddess as we see Phaedra 
yielding and resisting, ashamed and yet secretly in her heart 
consenting to the base plan of her loyal nurse, and then when 
the withering scorn of Hippolytus has burnt into her soul, 
covering her nurse with reproaches. And the nurse shrewdly 
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and a little bitterly, knowing her mistress all too well, replies 
“Tf I had succeeded, then I should be reckoned with the wise, 
for our wisdom is measured by our success”. But in the end 
when Phaedra “ere she perished blasted in a scroll the fame 
of him her swerving made not swerve”’, there is no mention of 
any god or goddess then. Phaedra herself and by herself 
made the plan and executed it. When Hippolytus is dying, 
Artemis says the Cyprian willed for this to happen to fill up the 
measure of her wrath for his haughty neglect of her worship. 
But Artemis condemns Theseus because he destroyed his son 
without first weighing evidence or consulting seers or waiting 
for time to prove or disprove the baleful charge. Moral re- 
sponsibility is the opposite of fatalism and no one can read 
the Greek dramas in their entirety without feeling that what- 
ever outside forces are at work, whatever the inheritance may 
be, still after all man is a free agent and makes his choice for 
weal or woe. He has his chance but so dull is he or so per- 
verse that rarely does he seize the golden opportunity and 
hence yvah ceavtév; yvob xaipov were put forth by the Wise 
men of Greece as the primal need for true living. “For a 
brief span hath opportunity (xapés) for man, but of him it is 
known surely when it cometh, and he waiteth thereon, a servant 
but no slave”.—Pindar, Pyth. IV. 286. 

This word xatpés Mr. Butcher thus defines: “Time charged 
with opportunity; our own possession to be seized and vital- 
ized by human energy. Time the inert transformed into pur- 
poseful activity’ (Harvard Lectures, page 119). Cf. Sophokles, 
Elektra 75 and 76: xatpos ydp, domep avdpdow péyioros epyov 
mavtos éor’ émortatys, “For opportunity is the best captain of 
all enterprise.” (Storr.) 

Plato, in his tale of Er in which he represents souls choosing 
a life for themselves, says emphatically airia éXopévov- Oeds 
avaittos; but after the choice is made, they must abide by it. 
Is this fatalism? Plato sounds his note of warning that the 
most earnest study and thought must be given that the choice 
may be a wise one since everything is involved in the choice. 
Looking at life as we see it, do we not say practically the same 
thing: As ye sow, so shall ye reap. “Ye have sown to the 
wind and have reaped the whirlwind”. Is it not the law of 
life that to us has been entrusted the choice in great measure 
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of what our lives shall be and do we not pay the penalty or 
reap the reward according to our choice? Perhaps the Greeks 
press home the truth more strongly than we, because Christian 
teaching puts its emphasis on the possibility of reform even 
for one deeply dyed in sin, but even so, we know that the 
consequences of sin are inevitable and no repentance or change 
of life will make the character and life what it would have 
been, if the choice had been of the beautiful and good. But 
though the Greeks emphasize the punishment that waits upon 
sin and folly, yet if the sin is not too great, there comes re- 
lease from the punishment and a new chance. If one should 
read Pindar’s 7th Olympian Ode, he would find the Greek 
conception of life voiced clearly. Nemesis not fate is what 
the Greeks dwelt upon. “Those who have sinned, who 
have forgotten, who were absent” paid the penalty but even 
so, there came “sweet recompense for grievous disaster”. 
Adoe Sé Zeds d@Oiros Tiravas (Pyth. IV. 291). “ The heavy stone 
that from the hand is hurled we can not check, nor word that 
leaves the tongue”. 

I do not for a moment deny that fate and fortune play a part 
in Greek literature and life, but that is quite different from call- 
ing the Greeks fatalists. Even where some god or goddess lays 
a heavy hand upon a hero as upon Herakles in the Trachiniae 
of Sophokles, Herakles, the type of the man of toils and bur- 
dens, yet after all, it is his own folly that destroys him, for 
with time, according to the Trachiniae of Sophocles he would 
have had release from his relentless taskmaster, had not his 
passion for Iole worked his undoing. But even so, his patient 
endurance and hard won conquests are shown in the Philoc- 
tetes to have received rich reward in the apotheosis of the hero. 
There is a passage in the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 511-575, 
that is often brought forward to prove that the Greeks held 
fate to be supreme over the gods even over Zeus himself and 
this is cited as conclusive evidence that the Greeks were fatal- 
ists. In this play Prometheus says: “ Fate, the all-fulfiller, has 
otherwise decreed the end of these things” (511-515). The 
Chorus asks, “ Who then holds the helm of necessity?” Pro- 
metheus replies: “The triple Fates and the mindful Erinyes ”. 
“And is Zeus weaker than these”? they ask. “ Yes’”’, Prometheus 
answers, “ and therefore he cannot escape what is fated”. This 
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positive statement of the supremacy of the fates is the more 
remarkable because elsewhere Aeschylus exalts the power of 
Zeus in no uncertain terms as the supreme power. To cite a 
few passages out of many; in the Suppliants, 1016 Tucker’s 
edition, we have: “There is no o’erstepping the mighty im- 
passable will of Zeus”. And again in 875 ff.: “And regard 
thy suppliants, O almighty Zeus that swayest the earth 
(yatdoxe mayxparés Zed)”. “Yet thine wholly is the beam of 
the balance and without thee, what cometh to pass for mor- 
tals?’ (Theognis 157 uses the same figure: “Zeus inclines 
the balance one time one way and another, another.”) Supp. 
524 ff.: “King of kings, most blessed of the blest and most 
absolute of absolute powers, all-happy Zeus”, dvaf dvdxtwyv, 
paxdpwv | paxdptate Kat tehéwv Tedet-| dtatov Kpadtos, dABre Zev. 
Clearly in these passages there is no subordination of Zeus 
to fate but on the contrary, he is represented as wielding 
all power, the supreme ruler of the universe. Can we 
reconcile the passage in the Prometheus with this? In the 
first place, we must remember that Prometheus who says 
these words is the bitter opponent of Zeus, stubborn in his 
resistance, implacable in his resentment and with unbending 
will enduring more than mortal agony rather than yield to 
the authority of Zeus. The haughty defiance of Prometheus 
kindles our admiration even though the poet through the 
Chorus shows us that he has sinned and is suffering justly 
because he has sinned, though he proudly refuses to recognize 
the fact. Prometheus is a marvellous creation of the poet’s 
genius, for he has sinned not for himself but to help poor help- 
less humanity and while Zeus is justified in punishing him, 
yet his care for the welfare of mankind and his superb arro- 
gance towards sovereign Zeus whom he deems an upstart 
tyrant, makes him the ideal tragic hero, whom we admire and 
yet condemn, whom we pity and yet blame, before whose sub- 
lime courage we stand in awe while we shudder at the awful 
suffering that racks his frame but cannot subdue his inflexible 
resolve. We must remember that this is but one play of the 
trilogy. There was also a Prometieus Unbound of which only 
a few fragments have come down to us but from these we 
find that in the end Zeus triumphs and Prometheus confesses 
his sin. Thereafter he takes his place among the gods of Olyme- 
26 
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pus but wears henceforth a willow wreath, the token of repent- 
ance, upon his brows (Athenaeus XV,672 E,674 D). However, 
I am far from saying that the Greeks were consistent in their 
utterances or beliefs and while in general Zeus is exalted to 
the supreme place, sometimes we find passages that seem to 
give predominance to fate, and while in general man is free to 
work out his own destiny, sometimes there is a doom upon him 
which he cannot escape. But do we not see precisely this in 
life ? However we may explain it, do we not sometimes feel 
the futility of human endeavor ? Do we not have the homely 
proverb, “ Man proposes, God disposes”? Does not Shakes- 
peare say “ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them how we will”? (Hamlet A. 5. Sc.2.) And again: 
“What fates impose, that men must needs abide”. (Henry 
VI, P. III, A. IV, Se. 3.) “But O vain boast, who can 
control his fate”? (Othello, A. V, Sc. 2.) “Fate steals 
along with silent tread, found oftenest in what least we 
dread”, says Cowper, A Fable. Have we not wrestled 
with the problem of Almighty power and predestination, 
God’s foreknowledge and man’s free will? But we are not 
fatalists and the Greeks no more were fatalists. Take the 
story of Pelops as Pindar tells it in the first Olympian ode. 
Enamoured of the lovely Hippodameia, he resolves to enter 
the lists to win her, though failure will be certain death. 
Alone in the darkness he stands upon the seashore and 
invokes the aid of Poseidon with whom in the past he has 
found favor. He knows full well the peril, for thirteen 
suitors already have been slain but nevertheless with un- 
daunted courage he says: “Forasmuch as men must die, 
wherefore should one sit vainly in the dark through a dull and 
nameless age, without lot in noble deeds? Not so, but I will 
dare this strife. Do thou give the issue I desire.” The gods 
help those who help themselves, so Poseidon grants his aid and 
Hippodameia is won. This is the true Greek spirit: daring in 
the face of peril, confidence in ability to achieve success, love of 
glory and honor and of the deeds that bring fame, and this is 
the theme of poet and orator as well. Where is any fatalism 
in this story? Pelops has determined to hazard his life for 
the prize that he longs for, and, thus resolved, he invokes the 
‘aid of the god. “ But what of Oedipus ?” the believer in fatal- 
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ism of the Greeks will ask. His destiny does seem to have 
been marked out for him, I grant, and yet Sophocles plainly 
shows even in his case that his own traits of character 
brought on the catastrophe and augmented it. This play is 
but one and might be taken as an illustration of what I 
have said that sometimes emphasis is put upon that some- 
thing that seems to defy forethought and calculation and in 
some lives seems to bring disaster upon disaster culminating 
in utter ruin in spite of every well meant effort to avert the 
impending woe. But this play to the Athenian audience had 
something to teach quite apart from the truth of prophecy and 
oracular decree. They saw in it the lesson that was brought 
home to them again and again, that man cannot tread his path 
with sure self-confidence, but it may happen that in his very 
effort to save himself from peril, he may be rushing straight 
on to the dreaded evil. The play is a wonderful exponent of 
the irony of destiny and abounds in dramatic irony. In his 
loyal devotion to the state, Oedipus pronounces an awful curse 
upon the murderer of Laius whose presence is polluting the 
city, little dreaming that he is the guilty man himself and that 
it is upon his own head he is calling down this fearful impre- 
cation. This was what wrought upon the souls of the Athe- 
nian audience and thrilled them with. pity and fear, the con- 
sciousness of man’s blindness and ignorance, the possibility that 
the seeming good may be evil, that when in all men’s eyes 
Oedipus stood forth great and wise and when he was at the 
very pinnacle of power and honor, at that precise moment came 
the crushing blow that hurled him down to the deepest depths 
of misery. The play is most dramatic in conception and most 
dramatically worked out from point to point but many misread 
its meaning. They see in it merely the fulfilment of the oracle, 
a man in the toils of fate, but that was not what quickened 
the imagination of the Greeks, I repeat. The play wrought 
powerfully upon their thought and feeling because it illus- 
trated so forcefully the painful truth that great power, high 
station, riches, honor, rest on no secure basis and the higher 
the height attained, the greater the fall may be. As Soph- 
ocles expresses it in Philoctetes 501 ff. Save me, pity me, 
seeing how all human destiny is full of fear and peril that 
good fortune may be followed by evil. He who stands clear 
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of trouble should beware of dangers and when a man lives 
at ease, then it is that he should look most closely to his life 
lest ruin come upon him by stealth. 

Moreover, in the case of Oedipus, we must not forget that 
we have contrast of the opposite kind in the beautiful play of 
Oedipus at Colonus. There Oedipus is an outcast and wan- 
derer, old and blind, to all men most pitiable, but it is then 
when he has become chastened and humbled that the gods lift 
him » and give to him an ending of life glorious almost be- 
yond velief. 

Shaks. Henry VIII, Act III, Scene 2: 


“This is the state of man: Today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, tomorrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do.” 


‘A few years ago the changes were rung upon heredity and 
environment. What we were for weal or woe, for good or 
evil, was all marked out for us from the cradle to the grave, 
and we were the merest automata with no more volition than 
marionettes. But in spite of all that was said, and said 
learnedly in confirmation, the sober sense of people rose in 
revolt. For we know that we can change our inheritance, 
that we can rise superior to circumstances, that there are cur- 
rents and cross currents in life and even in a wretched envi- 
ronment there may be opened a door of opportunity and suc- 
cess. But heredity and environment are something to reckon 
with and they do lay a heavy hand on many. The family 
where there is the stain of a great crime, the family that has 
evil upon evil charged to its account, does fasten a taint upon 
the offspring, and unless he be of heroic mould and purpose, 
he too will follow on in the same way and add to the count of 
crime and wrong. Is not the life of the individual inextri- 
cably bound up with the life of the family? Does not the new- 
born come into life with the inherited blessing of the house 
shining bright upon him or with the curse casting its dark 
shadow over him? This truth the Greeks have embodied in 
those wonderful tales of illustrious but guilty families, but 
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even so, the case is not hopeless, for Orestes stays the curse 
on the Atreidae and the upright Thersander is proof against 
the evil of the Labdacidae. The Greeks have set forth the 
inherited blessing and curse so graphically that they have im- 
pressed men’s minds with this to the exclusion of the rest of 
their teaching. While they did give this a place, they also 
saw other aspects of life and this was only one element in 
their poetry and far from being the central pivotal theme. 
Much more do they dwell upon this, that man is free, but 
while, exulting in his freedom, he ranges wide in thought and 
fancy, Zeus and his laws he must hold in reverence. “Inso- 
lence is the very child of impiety but from kealthfulness of 
soul cometh what all desire and pray for—happiness.”—Ver- 
rall’s Eumenides, 536-540. In dealing with the Greeks, we 
must remember we are dealing with a people of vivid imag- 
ination to whom the created world was instinct not only with 
life and energy, but had something of the divine as well, and 
so the rippling laughing streams had their naiads and the 
murmuring swaying trees their dryads, and the forest glades 
and mountain hollows their nymphs while the fifty Nereids in 
radiant beauty danced amid ocean’s dancing waves; and so, 
thought and fancy played over all nature, weaving and inter- 
weaving those many stranded myths of perennial freshness 
and charm. And not simply the world of the sensible real- 
ities but abstract qualities were not conceived of as cold ab- 
stractions but they too had the imprint of the divine, the 
warmth and the glow, aides reverence and compassion, and 8ixy 
enthroned with Zeus, and dpxos oath, the servant of Zeus who 
witnesseth all things. So perhaps also Moipa the allotment of 
Zeus to mortals, becomes a deity but only 3 times even in Homer 
do we find the Moipa regarded as persons who at the birth of 
each man weave for him the lot of life and death. What is the 
meaning of this word Moipa? It comes from pelpopat to divide 
and means part, allotted portion. Each god has his own 
allotted portion or province—a certain department of nature 
or field of activity. Poseidon thus refers to Zeus, I]. XV, 187 ff. : 
tpeis yap 7’ ex Kpovov eipév adeAgeot .. . . tpix0a 8& rdvta Sédacra, 
éxaotos 8’ E€wpmope Tins... Kal KpaTepds TEp ewv, peveTw TpLTATH évi 
poipn, “ Weare three brothers and in three lots are all things 
divided and each took his appointed domain (or privilege, 
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status) ; masterful though he be, let him stay quiet in his own 
third part.” Compare these passages for the meaning of poipa: 
Bacchylides IV 20, “to receive a full portion of blessings ”’, Aay- 
xdvew dro poipalv éo|OAav. Eur. Medeia, 995: dvcrave, poipas 
doov mapoixyn, “ Wretched man, you are at fault respecting your 
lot” (lit. have strayed beyond it).—Allen and Moore. “ potpas 
here is evdatpovias”—Earle. Soph. Antig. 895: «drew, rpiv por 
poipav éfpxeww Biov, “ I shall go down (to death) before the term of 
my life is spent”. Soph. Antig. 170: 67’ oby éxeivor mpos durAqs 
potpas piav Kal’ jpépav GAovTo maicavtés Te kai TANYEVTES adTOXELpL OV 
pudopart, “Since then these have fallen in one day by a 
two-fold doom, each smitten by the other, each stained with 
a brother’s blood”. Here it has no more force than @davaros 
death. Eur. Med. 987: roiov eis épxos meceita: Kai poipav Gavarov 
dvcravos, “Such is the snare into which she will fall and 
doom of death, poor girl”. Eur. Med. 856: as 8 éppara 
mpooBaXdovea Téxvos ddaxpuv poipay oxnces povov; “and still with- 
out a tear retain thy blooded purpose” (doom of slaughter.— 
Coleridge). Eur. Med. 1281: airdxepe poipa xreveis, “ You will 
slay with fate made by thine own hand”. Farnell, Cults of 
the Greek States, Vol. V, p. 447: “We may be certain that 
poipa and tvxy did not arise owing to the force of the con- 
ception of an over-ruling fate, but more probably as unpreten- 
tious daimones of birth, who gave his lot to the infant. As 
Democritus well said, ‘Men have feigned an image of luck, a 
mask of their own folly’”. Eur. Iph. T. 205 : é dpyas Adxuat orep- 
pav matdeiav Moipat Evvreivovow Geai, “ From the beginning have the 
fates, the goddesses who presided at my birth, stretched out for 
me a cruel childhood”. The fates are goddesses of childbirth 
here. Pindar, Pyth. IV, 145: 
Moipa: & addloravr’, ef ris Ex Opa were 
duoyévas ald& xadvyac. 

Fairbanks, Greek Religion, p. 310: “Moipa (often translated 
fate) is not any power higher than the gods, and therefore 
the ultimate background of the universe; it would be truer 
to call it the conscience of the gods. As men ought to 
uphold the moral order, ought not to act vrép popov, so the 
gods feel under obligation to uphold the moral order of 
the universe. . .. The existence of natural law in the physical 
world and of eternal principles in the moral world early 
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made a deep impression on the Greek mind... . The precepts 
in the Works and Days of Hesiod, or in the poetry of 
Theognis and Solon, embody the thought of generations on 
law and order in the physical world and in the moral world ”. 
P. 140: “It is Zeus who dispenses good and evil to men, Zeus 
to whom the epic heroes commonly pray. ... As an actor in the 
poem, however, Zeus cannot always follow his personal desires. 
When Sarpedon is hard pressed by Patroclus, Zeus questions 
whether to let his friend die or snatch him away to his home 
in Lycia till Hera reminds him that it is Sarpedon’s lot to die 
at this time. ‘Neither men nor gods can ward it off, when the 
baneful lot of death overtakes a man’. Is this lot or portion a 
fate higher than Zeus? Or is it part of the ‘ancient decrees 
of the gods’ which Zeus is bound to obey? The question is 
never asked in such form by the poet who recognizes no power 
higher than that of Zeus”. “If Zeus saved Sarpedon, he 
would be acting vzép pépov, contrary to the ‘ought’ which he 
felt binding on himself”, p. 141. 

Cornford, F. M., From Religion to Philosophy, p. 13 f.: 
“ Further, as in the Ionian philosopher, so in Homer, the ordi- 
nance of fate is not a mere blind and senseless barrier of im- 
possibility: it is a moral decree—the boundary of right and 
wrong. We may even say that the two notions of Destiny 
and Right are hardly distinguished. This comes out in the 
phrase ‘beyond what is ordained’, ‘beyond fate’ (imép pdpor, 
trép aicav), which in Homer halts between the two meanings: 
‘beyond what is destined, and so must be’, and ‘ beyond what is 
right, and so ought to be’. Thus, when the first sense— 
destiny—is uppermost, it is denied that God can make anything 
happen ‘beyond fate’, Il. VI. 487. But elsewhere we find on 
the contrary that things do happen ‘beyond fate’. In the 
Iliad XVI, 780, the Achaeans prevail for a time in battle imép 
aigav. Od. I. 32, ‘beyond what is ordained’. Here, it is evi- 
dent, the moral sense is uppermost. The offenders went beyond, 
not their fate, but the bounds of morality. Hence in such cases 
the balance is redressed by swiftly following vengeance, which 
itself is ‘beyond what is ordained’ in the sense that the sin- 
ners brought it upon themselves by their own wickedness, so 
that they, and not fate, are responsible”. When Croesus 
(Hdt. I. 91) blames the oracle for his defeat, Apollo throws the 
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responsibility upon Croesus because he took the interpretation 
that pleased him without further inquiry, and Croesus there- 
upon acknowledges that it was his fault and not that of the 
god. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, I, p. 79: “ The casting 
the lots of Hector and Achilles into the scale cannot be inter- 
preted as a questioning of the superior will of fate, for Zeus 
never does this elsewhere; the act might as naturally be ex- 
plained as a divine method of drawing lots, or as Welcker 
prefers, as a symbol of his long and dubious reflection”. 
Cf. Il. XXII, 209: 


kal rére 5) xptcea warp érirave tadavra, 

év & éride: dbo xjpe Taynreyéos Oavdroio, 

Brxe 5¢ péooa AaBev, péwe 5’ “Exropos aloipov juap 
@xero 8 els "Aldao, Alwev 5é é BoiBos ‘Aréddwy, 

“Then it was that the Father drew out to their length the 
golden scales and therein he put 2 lots of death that bringeth 
long woe, and lifted them off the ground and down sank for 
Hector the day of doom”. See Note in Leaf and Bayfield’s 
edition, Il. VIII. 69; XVI. 658; XIX. 223. 

“ Moipa is a sort of natural law; man or god may act con- 
trary to it; and if he does, man or god, the result is the same 
—he pays the penalty for his folly ”—Fairbanks, The Myth. of 
Greece and Rome, pp. 40, 41. aloa properly means measure. 
Cf. Il. XV. 207, “ When a messenger showeth discretion ”’, 67’ 
ayyeXos aictpa €id7. 

The Moipa: in all periods received but scant worship. Zeus 
has the Cult name Mowpayérys the leader or guide of fate, in 
the Altis of Olympia, Paus. 5, 15, 5, and again in Arcadia, 
Paus. 8, 37, 1, and this “ formula’’, Farnell says, “ unconsciously 
expressed the deepest views of Greek philosophy. ... The Stoic 
view had but little to do with the average belief, and the as- 
trological aspect of destiny belongs mainly to the decadence of 
the Greek world ”.—Cults, I, p. 83. 

After a careful study of all the passages in Sophokles bear- 
ing on the relation of Zeus to the Moipa, Dr. Josef Kohn, 
Zeus und sein Verhaltnis zu den Moirai nach Sophokles, 
reaches this result: that the Motpa: do have a personal exist- 
ence; that they are subordinated to Zeus; that their activity 
is more or less completely in the background while Zeus ap- 
pears as the sole ruler of the world and guide of the fate 
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allotted by him with wisdomtoeach one. Cf. El. 175: “Great 
still in heaven is Zeus, who sees and governs all”’, 
ere péyas olpare 
Zebs 8s épopg mavra kai xparive, 
Antig. 604 ff.: reav, Zed, Sivacw tis avdpav imepBasia Katacxot ; 

Welcker, in his Griech. Goetterlehre, 1, p. 185, has shown 
that in Homer the doom of god is habitual and he strongly 
denies that in the Homeric poipa Oeav, there is the conception 
of an overruling destiny to whose dictates even the gods must 
bow. Il. XXIV, 527 ff., Sovot yap re wiPor xataxeiarar év Ards ovdet. 
Here Zeus is the dispenser of evil and good. Il. XV, 107: 

onoiv yap év d0avdroo: Beoioww 

kapret re obévet re dvaxpiddy elvar &pioros, 

T@ exel Bree Kev Dupe Kaxdv wéwryow éexdory., 
Zeus is supreme. Therefore be patient with whatever evil he 
sends upon each. 

The word fate is used loosely in translation, as it is in 
common speech, and this leads to misconception. Soph. E]. 
1485 ff.: 

Th yap Bporay av civ kaxois peptypévwr 

OvijcKxey 6 wédAdwv Tov xpdbvou Képdos Pépor ; 
“When mortals are in the meshes of fate, how can such respite 
avail one who is to die? ’”’—Jebb. 

The great idea which Ionia contributed to human thought 
was that of the universal rule of law. It is one and the same 
law that runs through the physical and the moral world. “The 
sun will not overpass his bounds, or the Erinnyes, the minis- 
ters of justice, will find him out”; Heraklit. Fr. 29 (94), 
"HAwos obx vrepBnoerat pétpa* ci 8& pwn, “Epwies piv Sixns émixovpor 
e€evpnoovot, 

This recognition of order, law in the universe is embodied 
in proverbial sayings. Eur. Hel. 513-514: 

Aéyos yap éoriy, obx éuds, copay 8 Enos, 
Secvns dvaykns obdév loxvew mréor, 
Soph. Antig. 1106, avdyxy 8’ odxi Svopaynréov. Euripides shows 
the influence of philosophical speculations in his remarkable 
prayer in the Troades 884 ff.: 
® ys 8xnua Kami yqs Exwv par, 
boris wor’ el ot, dvorémacros eldévar, 
Zevs, eit’ dvayxn piceos elre vois Bporar, 
mpoonvéduny ce, 
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And again the philosopher poet in the Alkestis (962 ff.) 
makes the Chorus say: 
éyo kal 5a potoas 
kal werdporos jta, Kai 
wrelotwrv aydpevos Néywr 
Kpeioooy ovdév ’Avayxas 
nipor, 


“Myself have traced the muses’ path, have soared amid the 
stars, have laid hold on many a theme and yet have found 
naught stronger than necessity ’”’.—Coleridge’s translation. 
Cf. Simonides 3 (12), 16: dvdyxa 8 od8& Oeoi waéxovrar. But in 
these passages the word is dvdyxy, and such utterances had 
little influence in moulding daily life and thought. They 
have contributed much, however, towards a misunderstanding 
of the Greek attitude on such questions. The riddle of the 
universe is still a riddle, and if the Greeks, while maintaining 
the omnipotence of Zeus, sometimes talked of an over-ruling 
necessity, it is not to be wondered at, but too much stress ought 
not to be laid upon it. Lucian may exercise his wit upon it as 
in Zeus, the Tragedian, where he makes Zeus say, “We have 
nothing to do with taking vengeance but the fates weave his 
death for each man”’, but Zeus is still Zeus to the Greeks for 
all these stray utterances, and the ruler of the universe. 


Zevs Tor KoXaorHs THY bTEpKéuTwY &yav 
dpornudrtwv érecriv, evOvvos Bapis, 


“Zeus is a judge who visits heavily all whose self-glorious 
spirit vaults too high”. (Aesch. Persians 827 f. with Bury’s 
translation. ) 

A question of this kind, however, cannot be settled by cita- 
tions and the statistical method, but is determined rather by 
the ideals and the general trend of life and especially by the 
way the heroes and heroines are delineated in literature. Take 
Odysseus and what do we find? A typical Greek, resourceful, 
ready to meet emergencies, quick-witted, and daring. We find 
in the Odyssey a curious interplay between divine agencies, 
and human strength and prowess. Of himself Odysseus gets 
the better of the Cyclops when his venturesomeness has nearly 
cost him his life and there is nothing cleverer in the whole 
story than the cunning by which he makes his escape, but in 
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his meeting with Circe he is fortified against her magic arts 
by the antidote that he has received from Hermes; on the other 
hand, he has strength in himself alone to hold out against 
Calypso of the radiant hair, not yielding even to the seduc- 
tive lure of becoming an immortal but unwavering in his deep 
longing for his native land and those he has left behind. His 
companions are fine examples of those who are amply warned 
but, notwithstanding, perish through their own folly. It is his 
own heart that Odysseus chides and not the gods in XX, 18, 
when he is trying to regain his own upon his return to his own 
land, rérAah 8, xpadin’ kai Kivrepov GAXo mor’ érAns. As Odysseus 
is portrayed, ready for any emergency, with a keen love of 
knowledge, venturesome, energetic, resourceful, hopeful, some- 
times cast down and in fear but soon gathering his forces to- 
gether for new endeavor, alert, active, with mind quick to con- 
ceive and courage to execute, what has he in common with the 
stolid fatalist who grimly says “If it must come, it must, and 
there is nothing I can do to change it”’. 

Not man’s impotence, but man’s power, not his limitations 
but his achievements, is the favorite theme of the Greeks, as 
in the chorus of the Antigone: “Many wonders there are but 
nothing more wonderful than man”. 


332. modrra ra Serva xobdév dvOpwrov Sevdrepov édet. 
360. mavromépos &mopos én’ obdév Epxerar. 


The danger is that he will be led astray by his very strength 
and power. “Seek not to become Zeus’, says Pindar, in the 
4th Isthmian. “Mortal things befit mortals”. This is the 
keynote of Greek teaching. 

No dark, sinister fate hovers over them, chilling enterprise 
and benumbing their hearts. Their gods are not inflexible in 
their purpose or inexorable. InIl. XVI 523 ff. Glaukos prays 
Apollo to heal him of his wound that he may rescue Sarpedon’s 
body, and Apollo grants him his wish. “The saying is, gifts 
persuade even the gods”, Eur. Medeia, 964, 

melOev Sapa Kai Oeods Adyos. 

The Greeks were wonderful interpreters of life. Clear-eyed 

they looked out upon the world and knew how to register 


what they saw so that it lives again to those who read. And 
what did they see? They saw what anyone who goes through 
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life and reflects upon it sees, that calculate as we will, forecast 
events as we may, however fortunate and successful we may 
be, there is an incalculable element with which we have to 
reckon, outside and beyond the reach of any effort of ours. 
Before this we stand powerless; the unforeseen intervenes, 
our purposes are frustrated, our endeavors baffled, our success 
changed to failure, our prosperity to ruin. 
Life is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are dealt; 
Blind are our efforts to control the forces 
That though unseen are not less strongly felt. 
—Ironquill. 
We say “Mysterious are the workings of Providence.” 
“We know not what a day will bring forth”. “God’s ways 
are inscrutable and past our finding out.” “Verily Thou art 
a God that hidest Thyself”. All of which means that there 
is some mysterious power working its will in the world in 
unaccountable ways and with tragic consequences at times. 
“Count no man happy till his death”, said the wise Solon, 
and this the Greeks repeat again and again in their literature. 
So, for example, Simonides 17 (46): 
“AvOpwmos éoy unmwore dons 8 re yiverac aibpioy, 
und’ dvipa lidv SABiovr, Saco0v xpébvov Eacerar’ 
axeia yap, ov5é ravumrepvyou wvias 
otrws a werTadoracis, 


What do the Greeks say? 

They say: “ Man is a free agent, but with an ancestral herit- 
age for blessing or bane. Man is a free agent, but subject to 
forces he cannot control, happenings he cannot foresee. Man 
is a free agent, but the area of his powers is hedged about 
with impassable limits. Man is a free agent but he is mortal”. 
Do not we say the same? Who has ever been able to set the 
bounds and mark out where free agency ends and divine 
working begins? But this does not prevent us any more than 
it prevented the Greeks from trying to carve out our fortunes, 
from believing that we are, measurably at least, masters of 
our fate. 

Wherein was the greatness of the Greeks? Was it not in 
that creative genius essentially free and untrammeled which 
they possessed to such a marked degree and which found ex- 
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pression in their matchless literature and art? Was it not in 
the free play of thought and fancy that ranged at will and 
delighted in its ranging? Freedom of thought, freedom of 
action, love of the beautiful, incessant activity, joy in living, 
eager emulation in pursuit of honor and glory, fertility of 
resource and confidence in their own resolute daring, all this 
is incontestably theirs and all this is diametrically opposed to 
any fatalistic doctrine, to anything bordering on patient and 
unquestioning submission to the fixed and unalterable decrees 
of fate. But they did not deceive themselves. 

“In a little moment groweth up the delight of men; yea, and 
in like sort falleth it to the ground, when a doom adverse hath 
shaken it. Things of a day—what are we, and what not? Man 
is a dream of shadows”. Then comes the other note: “ Never- 
theless when a glory from God hath shined on them, a clear 
light abideth upon men and a serene life”.—Pindar, Pyth. 
VIII. 92 ff: 

év & éAlyw Bporayr 
7d Teprvov avéerac’ otrw 5é cai mirve: xapal, 
dmrotpémw yropue cececopuévor. 
émdpepor’ rh dé ris; ri 8 od Tis; oKxias Svap 
dvOpwros * adn’ bray alyda didcdoros EdOy, 
Aaumpor hévyyos Erecriv avipay cai peldixos alwy, 


ABpBy LEACH. 
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II—QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS. 


If the work of Quintus Curtius Rufus ever contained any 
definite statements in regard to the writer and the time at 
which he wrote, these must have been in the first two books 
which have been lost. In the absence of such statements all 
conclusions must be based on inferences drawn from inci- 
dental allusions found in his work. Of this other writers 
are profoundly silent. We do indeed find in Tacitus, Ann. 
II, 20, 10, and in Pliny, Ep. 7, 27 mention made of a 
Quintus Curtius who was governor of Africa, and in Sueto- 
nius, de Rhet. (p. 272 Roth’s ed.) “Q. Curtius Rufus”; but of 
the literary work of these men we know absolutely nothing. 
And the same can be said with equal truth of the literary work 
of any Quintus Curtius who may be claimed to be the author 
of the history of Alexander. 

The determination of the date of Curtius has furnished a 
fine field for critical and uncritical revelry. To say nothing 
of the large band placing Curtius in the reign of Claudius, 
Dosson, Etude sur Quinte Curce, pp. 18 ff., names more than 
three score writers who have placed him in various reigns 
from that of Augustus to that of Theodosius. But Curtius 
himself furnishes only two indefinite statements bearing on 
the date of publication. 

Curtius mentions the Parthians four times, stating in 6, 2, 12 
in Parthienem perventum est, tunc ignobilem gentem, nunc 
caput omnium qui post Euphraten et Tigrin amnes siti rubro 
mari terminantur. This shows that the writing could not have 
been later than 226 a. pD., the date of the downfall of the Par- 
thian power. But it can apply equally well to several periods 
later than the reign of Trajan, for it is stated by Rufus Festus, 
Breviarium rerum gestarum populi Romani 14 sed postea, sub 
Antoninis, Marco et Vero, ac Severo Pertinace, ceterisque 
principibus Romanis, qui adversus Parthos eventu vario dimi- 
caverunt, quater amissa, quater recepta Mesopotamia est. The 
Parthians seem to have had control of Mesopotamia during 
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the earlier years of Alexander Severus, for he is reported to 
have said, Hist. Aug. 18, 56, 6, terras interamnas neglectas ab 
impura illa belua recepimus. 

The city of Tyre was rebuilt after its capture by Alexander, 
but seems to have lost its political rights about the time of 
Septimius Severus, 193-211 A. D.; see Dosson, p. 28. Curtius 
says in 4, 4,21 post excidium renata, longa pace refovente, 
sub tutela Romanae mansuetudinis adquiescit. The terms 
longa pace, tutela, mansuetudinis and adquiescit are all so 
flexible that they are useless for a rigid determination of 
years. We find in the Dialogus de Oratoribus 38, 17 orationi- 
bus... mediis divi Augusti temporibus habitae, postquam 
longa temporum quies ... omnia depacaverat, and there had 
been political quiet for only a few years. All of these terms 
might have been applied to Tyre at any time after Rome had 
secured control of the East. 


1. Livy. 


The style of Curtius bears a close resemblance to that of 
Livy, and so close that one must have made a systematic use 
of the work of the other. The method of Livy has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere, The Historical Attitude of Livy, A. J. P. 
XXV 40 ff., and here we need only point out some similar 
features in the work of Curtius. He sometimes states more 
than he believes 9, 1, 34 equidem plura transcribo quam credo: 
nam nec adfirmare sustineo, de quibus dubito, nec subducere, 
quae accepi; 10, 10, 12 traditum magis quam creditum refero. 
As does Livy, he interposes his own conclusions, in the singu- 
lar (8, 4, 28; 8, 10,15 credo; 4, 3, 23; 8,1, 17; 6, 7, 35 dixerim), 
as well as in the plural (7, 8, 12 accepimus; 3, 1, 13; 10, 10,5 
comperimus; 7, 8, 11 perferemus; 5, 6, 9 dubitabimus aut 
credemus; cf. 5, 11, 10 eludant me licet. In a few passages 
the reference is general: 6,6, 28 ubi prima quaeque damnamus ; 
8,2, 1 non futura, sed transacta perpendimus; 3, 4, 2 muni- 
menta quae manu ponimus; 3, 4, 2 ab aditu quo Ciliciam 
intramus. 

There are also other forms of references similar to those 
found in Livy: 3, 12, 5 sicut paulo ante dictum est; 5, I, 10; 
Q, 10, 24 ut supra dictum est; 6, 2, 4 dicentur; 5, 1,35; 6,1,7; 
8, 4, 14; 9, I, 33 memoriae proditum est; 6, 11, 21 anceps con- . 
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iectura est; 4, 4, 19 si famae libet credere; 5, 2, 9 ut fama 
est. The indefinite second person also occurs: 4, 10, 23; 8, 4, 
12; 9, 4, 14 (twice) ; 9,9, 16 crederes. The generalizing and 
restrictive clauses are also similar to those in Livy: 8, 14, 20 
quod fere fit; 3, 3,6; 8, 2, 34; 8, 10, 16 ut fere fit; 4, I, 24; 
6, 6, 27 ut solet; 4,3, 7 quod in adversis rebus fieri solet; 6, 6, 
32 sicut par erat. Similar also are some phrases with wf: 
3, 2, 6 ut inter illas gentes; 9, I, 14 ut in ea regione. A few 
temporal terms are used in comparisons: 3, I, 2 illa tempes- 
tate; 4,2,1II eat.; 4,7, 2 quam nunc castra Alexandri vocant. 
These quotations are enough to show a close resemblance in 
the method of the two writers; but of far more importance in 
a study of the two is the descriptive material used by both. 
The basis of the history of Alexander is Grecian, yet we find 
men and women and their environments presented with 
the same coloring by both writers. Some selections from 
Curtius with the parallel passages from Livy will clearly illus- 
trate this fact: C. 3, 3, I praeceptum est a rege: opera eorum 
usurum se in bello: L. 1, 26,1 imperat Tullus: usurum se 
eorum opera, si bellum foret; C. 3, 8, 15 circumduci, ut copias 
suas noscerent, satisque omnibus spectatis nuntiare, quae vidis- 
sent, regi suo iussit: L. 30, 29, 2 iussos visere omnia per castra, 
qua vellent, circumduci iussit; percunctatusque, satin’ per 
commodum omnia explorassent, dimisit; 3, 8, 25 (Persae) 
itineri quam proelio aptiores: L. 33,9,5 (phalanx) aptior 
itineri quam pugnae; C-. 4, 2, 21 lapidibus telisque incessebant ; 
L. 26, 10, 7 lapidibus telisque incessebant; C. 4, 4, 12 saxa et 
quidquid fors in manus dederat, ingerentes subeuntibus; L. 2, 
65, 4 saxa obiacentia pedibus ingerit in subeuntes; C. 4, 12, 15 
quodsi supervenisset, ingens clades accipi potuit ; L. 21, 34, 7 nisi 
firmata fuissent, ingens accipienda clades fuerit; C. 4, 14, I1 
pro carissimis pignoribus corpora opponimus: L. 21, 9, 8 pro 
nudata moenibus patria corpora opponentibus. In C. 10, 6, 12 
hastis scuta quatientibus is given a custom of the Macedo- 
nians similar to that of the Gauls as given in L. 7, 26, 1 qua- 
tiens scutum hasta. An event preceding the capture of a city 
is stated the same in C. 9, 8, 12 duae turres cum ingenti fragore 
prociderant, as in L. 21, 8, 5 tres deinceps turres cum ingenti 
fragore prociderant; and the Indians are treated the same by 
Alexander, C. 7, 6, 16 signo, ut puberes interficerentur, dato 
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as the Saguntines by Hannibal, L. 21, 14, 3 signo dato, ut 
omnes puberes interficerentur. 

The horses of Alexander are taken across the Tanais, C. 7, 
9, 4 maior pars a puppe nantes equos loris trahebat, as those 
of Hannibal across the Rhone; L. 21, 27,9 equorum pars 
magna nantes loris a puppibus trahebantur. The description 
of the Hydaspes in C. 8, 13, 10 ripae, quam equi virique com- 
pleverant, and in sec. 18 ut oculos hostium averteret, was 
modelled after statements in this same chapter of Livy: sec. 1 
omnem ripam equites virique obtinentes; and sec. 2 quos 
ut averteret; while sec. 5 Hispani sine ulla mole in utres ves- 
timentis coniectis ipsi caetris superpositis incubantes flumen 
tranavere, is varied a little in C. 7, 5, 17 utres quam plurimos 
stramentis refertos dividit, his incubantes transnavere amnem. 

A number of statements associated with religious matters 
are also similar: Curtius says in 6, 2, 5 captivae iubebantur 
suo ritu canere inconditum et abhorrens peregrinis. auribus 
carmen, while Livy describes a religious procession in 27, 37, 
13 carmen canentes ibant, illa tempestate forsitan laudabile 
rudibus ingeniis nunc abhorrens et inconditum, si referatur. 
The account in C. 7, 10, 4-6 of some captives led to death by 
order of Alexander resembles that of some about to fight, of 
whom Livy says in 21, 42, 3 cum sui moris tripudiis arma rap- 
tim capiebat. The reverence shown by the men caring for the 
body of Alexander, C. 10, 10, 13 primo non sunt ausi admovere 
velut spiranti manus, deinde precati, ut ius fasque esset mor- 
talibus attrectare deum, is akin to that shown by the Roman 
soldiers at Veii, L. 5, 22, 4 primo admoventes manus, quod id 
signum nisi certae gentis sacerdos adtrectare non esset solitus. 
Here also we may place the words in C. 6, 4, 24 experiendi 
clementiam regis, which are not greatly unlike those in L. 28, 
34, 3 experta fide et clementia Scipionis. 

A few references to disease and death are also parallel: 
C. 5, I, 11 ingruentibus deinde morbis, quos odor cadaverum 
totis iacentium campis vulgaverat: L. 37, 23, 2 insolito odore 
ingruere morbi volgo. Alexander orders the burial of his 
dead in C. 7, 9, 21 ossa tumulo contegi, just as the Acarnanes 
ask for themselves in L. 26, 25,13 uno tumulo contegerent. 
The resemblance is also noticeable between C. 9, 4,6 ignem 
subiecere tectis seque ac liberos coniugesque incendio cremant, 


27 
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and L. 21, 14, 4 inclusi cum coniugibus ac liberis domos super 
se ipsos concremaverant. 

In Curtius and Livy are many pieces of personal coloring so 
alike that one suggests the other, though the wording may not 
be the same in both. A good illustration of this is the account 
of the death of Hypsides in C. 7, 7, 37 itaque subditis calcari- 
bus equo in medios hostes se inmisit et memorabili edita pugna 
obrutus telis est. Of this it might be truthfully said sic Livius 
de Hasdrubale scribit in 27, 49, 4 concitato equo se in cohortem 
Romanam inmisit. Ibi, ut patre Hamilcare et Hannibale fratre 
dignum erat, pugnans cecidit. The words, it is true, are not 
the same, yet there is a general resemblance which indicates 
that one of the writers when he wrote had in mind the por- 
trayal of the other. It is not impossible, though not probable, 
that one name might have suggested the other, but the method 
is one of variational quotation, and the variation itself is sug- 
gestive of borrowing. Words and circumstances may differ, 
but the outlines of the picture remain the same. As might be 
expected, Alexander and Hannibal are presented with the same 
environment or as participating in the same activities. 

The words assigned to Alexander in C. 9, 2, 28 oro quaesoque 
ne ... alumnum commilitonem vestrum, ne dicam regem, de- 
seratis, recall Hannibal as described by Livy in 21, 43, 18 
alumnus prius omnium vestrum quam imperator; and Alex- 
ander at Arbela, C. 4, 16, 3 frendente Alexandro is like Han- 
nibal leaving Italy, L. 30, 20, 1 frendens gemensque. The 
statement about Alexander at Gaza in C. 4, 6, 23 dum incautius 
subit is the same as that about Hannibal in L. 21,7, 10. But 
similar descriptions are not confined to these two men, for 
others also have identical experiences. It is said of Alexander 
in C. 6, I, 5 iactationem vulnerum haud facile tolerantem, as 
of the wounded Hanno in L. 30, 19, 5 sperans leniorem iacta- 
tionem vulneris fore. The guides desert Alexander, C. 9, 9, I 
duces socordius adservati profugerant, just as Hasdrubal is 
deserted, L. 24, 47, 9 duces parum intente adservati, alter... 
subsedit, alter . . . tranavit. Porus, C. 8, 14, 37, hoc ultimo 
virtutis opere edito, is described in the words of Livy 30, 15, 
10. Other men also are presented with the same verbal color- 
ing: In C. 3, 11, 7 Dareus curru sublimis, at the battle of Ar- 
bela, reminds us of Livius in his triumph, L. 28, 9, 15. Abda- 
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lonymus, C. 4, I, 20 intentus operi diurno strepitum armorum, 
qui totam Asiam concusserat, non exaudiebat, is another Archi- 
medes, L. 25, 31,9 in tanto tumultu, quantum pavor . . . ciere 
poterat, intentum formis, interfectum. The description of 
Roxana in C. 8, 4, 23 eximia corporis specie et decore habitus 
in barbaris raro, quae quamquam inter electas processerat, om- 
nium tamen oculos convertit in se; and of the Spanish maiden 
in L. 26, 50, 1 virgo adeo eximia forma, ut, quacumque incede- 
bat, converteret omnium oculos, are each suggestive of the 
other. 

Though these may be enough to illustrate the close connec- 
tion of the two histories yet a few others will be given: C. 7, 
5, 37 Dareus existat ab inferis: L. 39, 37, 3 si existat hodie ab 
inferis Lycurgus, gaudeat; C. 4, 1, 26 magnae indolis specimen: 
L. 35, 15, 3 specimen sui dederat; C. 6, 9, 4 Parmenio illa ae- 
tate: L. 10, 3, 4 Fabium ea aetate; C. 4, 13, 35 laevum cornu 
Parmenioni tuendum datum: L. 22, 45, 8 Gemino Servilio 
media pugna tuenda data; C. 6, 7, 10 ab illo capite ... inco- 
haturos: L. 1, 25,4 numen ab ipso capite orsum; C. 8, 7, 3 
nostris.malis didici: L. 36, 7, 20 bonis malisque meis didici; 
C. 6, 10, 15 impleturus omnes metu: L. 24, 26, 12 impleturae 
urbem metu. And though the phraseology differs, the account 
of the killing of Spitamenes by his wife in C. 8, 3,9 is along 
the same lines as the account in Livy 38, 24, 9 describing the 
killing of the centurion by the wife of Argiagontes. 

The characterizations of masses of men by the two writers 
indicate that one derived suggestions from the other. The 
multitude is the same in both, as in C. 4, 10, 7 inpotens, saeva, 
mutabilis: L. 2, 7, 5 ut sunt mutabiles volgi animi. Compare 
also C. 9, 4,22 omnis multitudo et maxime militaris mobili im- 
petu affertur; and C. 10, 7, 11 nullum profundum mare, nullum 
vastum fretum et procellosum tantos ciet fluctus, quantos mul- 
titudo motus habet, with L. 28, 27, 11 sed multitudo omnis sicut 
natura maris per se immobilis est; ut venti et aurae cient, ita 
aut tranquillum aut procellae in vobis sunt. The sentence 
telling of the hostility of the Egyptians to the Persians in C. 
4, 7, 1 Persarum opibus infensi, quippe avare et superbe im- 
peritatum sibi esse credebant, differs only in the order of the 
adverbs from L. 21, 1, 3 superbe avareque crederent imperita- 
tum victis esse; cf. C. 8, 3, 16; 9, 8,9. -A statement of Livy 
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in regard to the Gauls in 21, 20, 8 ni auro, cuitis avidissima 
gens est, is parallel to that used to set forth the Persian view 
of the Macedonians in C. 5, 1,6 avidissima gens... satiaret 
se auro, as well as to the account of the actions of Harpalus 
at Athens in C. 10, 2,3 pecunia conciliasse sibi principum 
animos. Alexander encourages his men by telling them in C. 
4, 14, 3 nomina modo vana gentium ignotarum ne extimescerent, 
just as Quinctius does the Romans by his reference to the army 
of Antiochus in L. 35, 49, 8 multa nomina gentium inauditarum. 
Notice also in C. 4,14, 4 quod ignoti essent, ignobile esse. We 
find in C. 5,6, 18 molliora ingenia and in L. 21, 37, 6 locis molli- 
oribus et accolarum ingeniis, while C. 5, 5, 7 invisitata simulacra, 
non homines videbantur, and L. 21, 40, 9 effigies, immo umbrae 
hominum, are variations of the same picture. Compare also 
C. 7, 4, 7 Bessus circumferri merum largius iubet, and L. 26, 
13, 8 poculum idem circumferetur. We shall close the con- 
sideration of the personal descriptions with two passages of 
greater length. Of the revelers at Persepolis it is said in C. 
5,7,4 “quin igitur ”, inquit, “ ulciscimur Graeciam et urbi faces 
subdimus”’?? Omnes incaluerant mero. This is doubly sug- 
gestive of the Roman revelers described in L. 1, 57, 7 “quin 
conscendimus equos, invisimus praesentes nostrarum ingenia’”’? 
incaluerant vino. “age sane” omnes. The Macedonian lus- 
tration is described by C. in 10, 9, 12 Macedonum reges ita 
lustrare soliti erant milites, ut discissae canis viscera... ab 
utraque abicerent parte, intra id spatium armati omnes starent. 
Livy says of the same practice in 40, 6, I cuius sollemne tale: 
caput mediae canis praecisae et pars ad dextram, cum extis 
posterior ad laevam viae ponitur; inter hanc hostiam copiae 
armatae traducuntur. 

Curtius and Livy sometimes describe external features and 
conditions in the same way. A hill is mentioned in C. 8, 11, 6 
petra non... in sublime fastigium crescit, sed in metae max- 
ime modum erecta est. . . summa in acutum cacumen exurgunt, 
as in L. 37, 27, 7 ipse collis est in modum metae in acutum 
acumen a fundo satis lato fastigatus. From this hill according 
to C., sec. 13 ingentia saxa in subeuntes provolventibus bar- 
baris, while in the defiles of the Alps it is said in L. 21, 34, 6 
barbari ingentia saxa in agmen devolvunt. Curtius tells us in 
4,15, 32 prospectum oculorum nubes pulveris, quae ad caelum 
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efferebatur, abstulerat; and again in 5, 13, 12 sed prospectum 
ademerat pulveris nubes, the latter varying but slightly from 
the account of conditions at Cannae as given in L. 22, 46,9 
ventus coortus multo pulvere in ipsa ora volvendo prospectum 
ademit. Compare also C. 10, 2, 1 Sunium—promunturium est 
Atticae terrae, and L. 32, 17, 3 Sunium Atticae terrae promun- 
turium. 

Of the many possible illustrations these will be enough to 
show that the rhetorical outlines and the verbal coloring are 
often the same for the two writers; that the actions of men 
as given by one suggest descriptions by the other; that the 
environment of the actors in one is often reproduced in the 
other. The facts of syntax and vocabulary also point to a 
close connection. If we have not counted incorrectly there 
are in Eichert’s Schulworterbuch zu Quintus Curtius 4682 
words used by Curtius, or exclusive of proper names 4068, a very 
large percentage of which are found in Livy, while the chief 
work of the editor of Curtius is to call attention to similar 
syntactical phenomena in Livy. If we knew as little of Livy 
as we do of Curtius, either one might be justly considered as 
the antecedent writer. But as Livy has an accredited position 
given him by Roman critics, and Curtius has none, we must 
conclude that Livy was the original factor in the problem, and 
Curtius the remodeller. Passages already quoted are sufficient 
to show his general characteristics as a writer. He borrows 
material freely, retouches it, and so gives us an Alexander 
whose history is permeated with Roman coloring. But it is 
not from Livy alone that he gets material, for here and there 
are reminiscences and adaptations of the words of other 
writers. 

2. VERGIL. 

Charidemus describes the Greeks in C. 3, 2, 16 invicta bello 
manus, a slight variation from Vergil, Aen. 6, 878 invictaque 
bello | dextera, just as the words in C. 3, 8, 20 fortunam, qua 
adspirante are suggested by Aen. 2, 385 adspirat fortuna. 
Compare also the following: C. 4, 13, 18 morantes castigare: 
Aen. 4, 407 castigantque moras; C.9, 6, 22 in his operibus ex- 
tingui pulchrum est: Aen. 2, 317 pulchrumque mori in armis; 
C. 8,9, 1 serendis rumoribus.: Aen. 12, 228 rumoresque serit ; 
C. 9, 4, 18 perpetuam noctem profundo incubantem mari: Aen. 
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1, 89 ponto nox incubat atra. It may be true that these and 
similar short statements had passed into the current of Latin, 
and that they may have been used without conscious reference 
to Vergil, but this is hardly true of the following: Vergil says 
in Aen. 2, 361 

Quis cladem illius noctis, quis funera fando 

Explicet, aut possit lacrimis aequare labores? 
Curtius has a prose adaptation in 4, 16, 11 quis tot ludibria 
fortunae, ducum, agminum fugam.clades nunc singulorum,nunc 
universorum aut animo adsequi queat aut oratione complecti? 
M. Manitius in Hermes 47, 467 compares with the passage 
from Curtius, Cicero Verr. 2, 4, 26, 58 nullo modo possum 
istius facta aut memoria consequi aut oratione complecti, to 
which verbally the Curtian passage has a closer resemblance 
than it has to Vergil, but the environment in Curtius suggests 
the environment in Vergil. The account of the death of Priam 
is given in Aen. 2, 554 


hic exitus illum 
Sorte tulit, Troiam incensam et prolapsa videntem 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
Regnatorem Asiae, 


words which suggest the description of the fall of Persepolis 
in C. 5,7, 8 hunc exitum habuit regia totius Orientis, unde tot 
gentes antea iura petebant, patria tot regum, unicus quondam 
Graeciae terror. 


3. Horace. 


A few phrases and passages may have been suggested by 
Horace. We find in C. 5, 9, 4 pertinax fortuna, as in Horace, 
O. 3, 29, 5. The statement of Alexander in C. 4, 13, 8 quippe 
illorum votum unicum est fallere has the same ring as that of 
Hannibal in Horace O. 4, 4, 51‘quos opimus | fallere et effu- 
gerest triumphus. The words in C. 8, 5, 8 ff. Herculemque et 
patrem Liberum et cum Polluce Castorem .. . iactabant, and 
in sec. 11 ne Herculem quidem et Patrem Liberum prius dica- 
tos deos, quam vicissent secum viventium invidiam are based 
on Horace, Ep. 2, 1, 5; 10 and 12 

Romulus et Liber pater et cum Castore Pollux, ... 


diram qui contudit hydram... 
comperit invidiam supremo fine domari. 
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In this last passage the reversal in the order of the words is 
similar to that in some of the adaptations from Livy, and the 
passages show that Curtius went outside of historical sources 
to find embellishments for his work; see also Manitius in 
Hermes 47, 466. The sure conclusion from all these citations 
is that Curtius wrote later than the age of Augustus, but no 
such certainty attaches to a discussion of his relations to 
writers of succeeding reigns. Still we may safely assert that 
of the writers of the time of Tiberius, Velleius Paterculus and 
Valerius Maximus did not influence him, nor he them. 


4. VELLEIUS: VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 


The parallel passages given by Manitius in Hermes 47, 465 
ff., Zu Curtius und Velleius, e. g. incepto desistere, in verba 
iurare, optime meritum de, and summa imis confundi (cf. Hor. 
O. I, 34, 12 valet ima summis mutare) show that these writers 
used at some points the phraseology in vogue among their prede- 
cessors. Curtius and Valerius Maximus are clearly distinct 
in their presentation of the work of Alexander. The account 
of the physician Philip in C. 3,6 and Val. Max. 3, 8, Ext. 6 
states the same facts but without verbal resemblances; and 
the same is true of what is said about the visit of Alexander 
to the wife and mother of Dareus, C. 3, 12, 15 ff. and Val. 
Max. 4, 7, Ext. 2. The words used in setting forth the Alex- 
ander-Parmenio incident show no connection. Curtius in 4, 
II, II gives ten lines to Parmenio when Alexander answers 
“et ego’’, inquit, “ pecuniam quam gloriam mallem, si Parmenio 
essem”, followed by five lines. We find in Val. Max. 6, 4, 
Ext. 3 cum Parmenion dixisset se, si Alexander esset, usurum 
condicione, respondit “et ego uterer, si Parmenion essem ”. 
Other references to Alexander in Val, Max. are either not 
found in Curtius, or have only a general resemblance to what 
is given by Curtius. The reign of Tiberius then offers noth- 
ing aiding in the determination of the date of Curtius; and 
we turn to two writers, Lucan and Seneca who furnish evi- 
dence commonly held to be the most important bearing on the 
question. But let us not assume its weight till we have ex- 
amined its validity, and Lucan will be examined first. 
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5. Lucan. 


C. Hosius in Hermes 48, 380 ff., Lucan und seine Quellen, 
discusses the relation of Lucan to Curtius, and on pages 391 
ff. marshalls the material on which he bases judgment that 
Curtius made use of Lucan. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucain, 
pp. 252 ff., reviews and reverses this judgment. Both Curtius 
and Lucan drew freely from Livy, of whose work three- 
fourths has perished, and it is now an impossibility to deter- 
mine how much of the material common to Curtius and Lucan 
was drawn from him. It is equally impossible, without other 
evidence than that furnished by parallel passages, to determine 
which was the prior writer. Both were rhetoricians, and 
either might with equal grace have borrowed from the other. 


6. SENECA. 


So far as the statements of facts are concerned Curtius and 
Seneca are independent of each other. We find in Seneca, B. 
7, 2, 5 cum in Oceano Onesicritus praemissus explorator erra- 
ret, while Curtius has in two passages 9, 10, 3 and 10, I, Io 
Nearchus et Onesicritus, referring to the same event. Here 
different sources were followed, Seneca giving the version of 
Onesicritus, and Curtius the account of a more reliable 
authority, having probably learned the truth of what Arrian 
says in the Anab. 6, 2, 3 Ovyoixpitos . . . Kai rovro efevoaro. 
There are several discrepancies in statements of facts. Curtius 
says in 3,6, 4 a Parmenione litteras accepit. Seneca has in 
Dial. 4, 23, 2 Qui (Alexander) cum legisset epistulam matris; 
qua admonebatur, ut a veneno Philippi medici caveret, accep- 
tam potionem non deterritus bibit, forgetting that the letter of 
his mother was in regard to Lyncestes Alexander; see Dio- 
dorus 17, 32, 1-2; Justinus 12, 14, 3; cf. C. 7,1, 12 and 36. 
The story that Lysimachus was thrown to a lion is rejected by 
Curtius in 8, 1, 17 fabulam, quae obiectum leoni a rege Lysi- 
machum temere vulgavit, ab eo casu, quem supra diximus, or- 
tam esse crediderim; Seneca accepts it in good faith in Dial. 
5, 17, 2 Lysimachum leoni obiecit. The wounded Alexander 
said according to Curtius in 8, 10, 29 dixisse fertur se quidem 
Iovis filium dici, sed corporis aegri vitia sentire. Seneca gives 
a different statement in Ep. 59, 12 omnes iurant esse me Iovis 
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filium, sed volnus hoc hominem esse me clamat, words which 
resemble those given by Curtius no more than they do those 
given by Sen. Rhet. in Suas. 1, 5 nam cum (deum) se vellet videri 
et vulneratus esset, viso sanguine eius philosophus mirari se 
dixerat, quod non esset ixdp, olds mép re péet paxdpecor Oeoiow, 
though Plutarch, Alex. 28, ascribes these words to Alexander 
himself. 

There are two items of natural history in Seneca’s works 
not derived from Curtius. He states in Ep. 84, 4 aiunt in- 
veniri apud Indos mel in arundinum foliis, quod aut ros illius 
coeli aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis et pinguior gignit. 
Something similar was found by Alexander in the region near 
the Caspian Sea according to Curtius 6, 2, 22 frequens arbor 
faciem quercus habet, cuius folia multo melle tinguuntur. In 
N. Q. 3, 26, 4 after quoting some lines about the Lycus Seneca 
continues Idem et in Oriente Tigris facit: absorbetur et de- 
sideratus diu tandem e longe remoto loco, non tamen dubius 
an idem sit, emergit. The same fact is again referred to in 
N. Q. 6, 8, 2. Diodorus in 17, 75, 2 refers to the disappear- 
ance of the Stiboites which Curtius in 6, 4, 4-7 calls the Zio- 
betes, which per ccc stadia conditus labitur rursusque velut ex 
alio fonte conceptus editur et novum alveum intendit. Alex- 
ander’s proof of the identity of the two streams is also given. 

Seneca’s summary in Ep. 94, 62-63 of the work of Alexan- 
der is condemnatory; that of Curtius is favorable in 10, 5, 26 
bona naturae, vitia vel fortunae vel aetatis. In one thing they 
agree. Curtius in 8, 8,21 and Seneca in N. Q. 6, 23, 2 in 
writing of Callisthenes, give the account which according to 
Arrian, Anab. 4, 14, 3 was given by Ptolemy, instead of that 
given by Aristobulus, and which occurs also in Justinus 15, 3, 4. 
If we base our judgment solely on the statement of facts in 
the two writers we must hold that there was no connection 
between them. But there are some statements which the 
one may have borrowed from the other, either Curtius 
from Seneca, or Seneca from Curtius, though the common 
view is that they were borrowed by Seneca and definitely de- 
termine the date of Curtius. 

_-a. The first of these passages is in Curtius 7, 1, 4 horum 
cogitatio subibat exercitum, seditiosaeque voces referebantur 
ad regem. Quis ille haud sane motus, satisque prudens, otii vitia 
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negotio discuti, edicit ut omnes in vestibulo regiae praesto sint. 
Seneca has in Ep. 56, 9 magni imperatores, cum male parere 
militem vident, aliquo labore compescunt et expeditionibus 
detinent. Numquam vacat lascivire districtis, nihilque tam cer- 
tum est quam otii vitia negotio discuti. Contrasts of otium 
and negotium go back at least as far as the days of Cato, and 
the words otii vitia | negotio discuti have a jingle and a mean- 
ing that admirably fit them for a school-room motto. We can 
not believe that it was not till the days of Seneca that this 
jingling sententia was formulated. But as it is given to us it 
reveals absolutely nothing as to its source, and per se proves 
that Curtius copied from Seneca as much as it does that 
Seneca quoted from Curtius. 

b. It is said of Alexander in C. 7, 3,5 ipse rex nationem 
[ Parapamisadae appellantur] ne finitimis quidem satis notam 
...intravit; and again in 9, 10, 27 ff. haec munimenta contem- 
plantem Alexandrum consiliique incertum, quia nec cavernas 
nisi aggere poterat implere, nec tormenta aliter muris admo- 
vere, quidam e muro sagitta percussit eum. Forte in suram 
incidit telum: cuius spiculo evulso admoveri equum iussit ; quo 
vectus, ne obligato quidem vulnere, haud segnius destinata ex- 
sequebatur. Ceterum cum crus saucium penderet, et cruore 
siccato frigescens vulnus aggravaret dolorem, dixisse fertur 
“se quidem Iovis filium dici, sed corporis vitia sentire.’ Sim- 
ilar statements are found combined in Sen. Ep. 59, 12 Alexan- 
der cum iam in India vagaretur et gentes, ne finitimis quidem 
satis notas bello vastaret, in obsidione cuiusdam urbis, dum 
circumit muros, et imbecillissima moenium quaerit, sagitta 
ictus diu persedere et incepta agere perseveravit. Deinde 
cum, represso sanguine, sicci vulneris dolor cresceret et crus 
suspensum equo paulatim obtorpuisset, coactus absistere: 
“omnes” inquit “iurant esse me Iovis filium, sed vulnus hoc 
hominem esse me clamat”. This passage illustrates what has 
already been shown that Seneca is not acquainted with facts 
stated by Curtius. The event is located in India, the words 
dum circumit muros (implying that he was riding) and im- 
becillissima moenium quaerit are at variance with the descrip- 
tion of the situation given by Curtius, who also says that 
Alexander made a statement, which in form differs from that 
given by Seneca, and that he kept on till he had finished his 
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work. Seneca says coactus absistere after incepta agere per- 
severavit. The details in regard to the suffering are similar, 
but neither account reveals to us, even if there has been bor- 
rowing, whether Seneca combined two widely separated items 
from Curtius, or Curtius distributed the statements of Seneca. 
We can be sure of only one thing, and that is that Curtius got 
a part of his description from the Greek ; cf. Arrian 6, 10, 2 
éore pev ert Oeppov jv ait@ 76 aipa. 

c. More important than a and b, and, if solved, carrying 
with it the solution of both, is the relation of Curtius 10, 9, 3-6 
and Seneca Dial. 11, 13,1. The words of Curtius areas follows: 
populus Romanus salutem se principi suo debere profiteri, qui 
noctis, quam paene supremam habuimus, novum sidus inluxit, 
huius, hercule, non solis ortus lucem caliganti reddidit mundo, 
cum sine suo capite discordia membra trepidarent. Quot ille 
tum extinxit faces! Quot condidit gladios! Quantam tempes- 
tatem subita serenitate discussit ! Non ergo revirescit solum, sed 
etiam floret imperium. Absit modo invidia, excipiet huius sae- 
culi tempora eiusdem domus utinam perpetua, certe diuturna 
posteritas. Seneca briefly says sidus hoc, quod praecipitato in 
profundum et demerso in tenebras orbi refulsit, semper luceat. 
In these passages sidus and the darkened world are all that is 
in common. By the time of Claudius sidus seems to have be- 
come a common term of adulation, as it was used by the popu- 
lace to welcome Caligula; see Suetonius, Caligula 13. The 
sidus of Seneca refers to Claudius. But when we ask to 
whom the word in Curtius refers we are confronted by the 
fact that of the words in the passage of Curtius, sidus is used 
by Seneca referring to Claudius; that Orosius has in 7, 9, I 
tempestate discussa, tranquilla .. . serenitas rediit, referring to 
the reign of Vespasian; and that Florus has in Praef. 8 se- 
nectus imperii quasi reddita iuventute reviruit, referring to 
Trajan. With the three passages before us, we cannot con- 
clude that the sidus in Curtius must refer to Claudius. The 
conception of Seneca is that of a ruined world, while Curtius 
has in mind a world on the verge of ruin, lucem caliganti red- 
didit mundo, cum sine suo capite discordia membra trepi- 
darent. Neither the use of sidus, which was at hand for any 
flatterer who wished to use it, nor the view presented of the 
.state indicates that both writers referred to Claudius, nor does 
the passage in Curtius necessarily refer to him. 
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Cicero in Ver. 2, 1, 46, 121 apologizes for using the pun 
Verrinum ius, and we do not believe that a scrupulous rheto- 
rician would transgress the bounds set by the master Cicero, 
and allow himself to use the words caliganti mundo to indicate 
a Caligulizing world, but in contrast with solis ortus. The 
clause cum .. . trepidarent gives conditions bearing some re- 
semblance to the quiet scene portrayed by Suetonius in Claud- 
ius 11, and elsewhere (see Dosson, 39 ff.), but without a trace 
of the facés, gladii and tempestas which are given in the 
picture of Curtius. 

7. Puiny N. H. 


There are a few statements common to Pliny N. H. and the 
work of Curtius. C. 4,9, 16 Persica lingua tigrin sagittam ap- 
pellant: Pliny N. H. 6, 127 ita appellant Medi sagittam; C. 7, 
4, 24 siros vocabaut scrobes ...in his conditae fruges erant: 
N. H. 18, 306 servantur in s. quos siros vocant. Practically 
the same information, but stated in different ways, is given in 
regard to the Red Sea in C. 8,9, 14; 10, 1, 14; and N. H. 6, 
107; concerning Meron in C. 8, 10, 12; and N. H. 6, 79; and 
about the poison with which Alexander may have been killed 
in C. 10, 10, 17; and N. H. 30, 149. Curtius gives among 
other pieces of information brought back to Alexander by 
Nearchus and Onesicritus, some about an island, 10, 1, 10 auro 
abundare, inopem equorum: singulos eos compererant .. . sin- 
gulis talentis emi: Pliny N. H. states the fact, and then adds, 
Clitarchus vero Alexandro regi renuntiatum adeo divitem ut 
equos incolae talentis auri permutarent, giving the authority 
for the statement. We find in N. H. 6, 182 nec tamen arma 
Romana ibi solitudinem fecerunt; in C. 8, 8, 10 veni in Asiam 
... mec ut dimidia parte terrarum solitudinem facerem; and 
affirmatively stated in Tac. Agr. 30, 22 ubi solitudinem faciunt; 
pacem appellant; as also in C. 9, 2, 24. 


8. Tacitus. 


One of the characteristics of Roman writers in the utilization 
of material drawn from their predecessors is the variation in 
quotation. This is seen in the passages taken by Curtius from 
Livy, as also.in those taken from Sallust by Tacitus, and col- 
lected by Schonfeld, De Taciti studiis Sallustianis. There is 
need of but few quotations from this mass to illustrate that 
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form of originality which showed itself in the creation of a 
new rhythm and a neweuphony. Sall. lug. 42, 5 ad inceptum 
redeo: Tac. H. 2, 38,17 nunc ad rerum ordinem redeo ( Sch6n- 
feld, p. 51); Iug. 17, 7 sed qui mortales initio Africam habue- 
rint: Agr. 11, I ceterum Britanniam qui mortales initio colue- 
rint (S., p. 52); Cat. 46, 1 at illum ingens cura atque laetitia 
simul occupavere: nam laetabatur: Ann. I, 52,1 nuntiata ea 
Tiberium laetitia curaque adfecere (S.,p. 58). These show 
the maintenance of thought with changes in the order of 
words, and less noticeably the use of synonyms. This charac- 


teristic in the Dialogus de Oratoribus is often the sure proof. 


of borrowing from Cicero, and is the most prominent feature 
in the material common to Curtius and to Tacitus. Friedrich 
Walter, Studien zu Tacitus und Curtius, Miinchen, 1887, has 
collected 600 parallel passages (pp. 12-47), and from these a 
few must suffice. Curt. 4, 8, 3 cognoscendae vetustatis avidum 
(Alexandrum): Tac. Ann. 2, 59, 1 Germanicus proficiscitur 
cognoscendae antiquitatis; C. 6, 9, 28 velut truncum corpus 
dempto capite: H. 3, 74, 14 absciso capite truncum corpus; 
C. 8, 3, 4 acinacem strinxit: Ann. 12, 51,9 destrinxit acinacem 
(both in the midst of an account of a man attempting to kill 
his wife) ; cf. C. 7, 4,19; C. 10, 7, 5 im iuvenem. . . intendens 
(or ingerens) probra: Ann. 3, 36, 11 probra sibi et minae inten- 
dantur. A few of the statements in varying form are common 
to Sallust, Tacitus and Curtius: Sall. Cat. 10, 4 omnia venalia 
habere: Tac. H. 1, 7, 13 venalia cuncta: C. 5, 12, 2 omnia ha- 
bere venalia; Iug. 28,1 in animo haeserat: H. 1, 47,6 haesisse 
animo: C. 6, 2,8 in animo haerebant; Sall. H. I, 7 D vitio 
humani ingenii: H. 1, 22, 16 cupidine i. C. 8, 14, 1 humani i. vitio. 
Sall. fr. I. 96 D equi sine rectore exterriti: Agr. 36 vagi 
currus, exterriti sine rectoribus equi: C. 8, 14, 9 currus vagari 
sine rectoribus vidit. In some of these passages the arrange- 
ment of Curtius agrees with that of Sallust while Tacitus 
varies. And in such instances it is possible that Curtius, vary- 
ing from Tacitus who varied from Sallust, may have restored 
the arrangement of Sallust. 


g. Pompeius TroGus: JUSTINUS. 


The extent to which Curtius may have drawn from Pom- 


peius Trogus is an insoluble problem. Justinus in his preface 
says “cognitione quaeque dignissima excerpsi”, so that in 
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Justinus we have selected statements of Trogus woven into the 
texture of a new narrative. We may safely assume, judging 
by the quotation given above, that the method of Justinus was 
similar to that of Orosius, who more than once (see index) 
mentions Pompeius and Justinus, though he gives us a system- 
atic adaptation of the words of Justinus, e. g. in Orosius 3, 16, 
5 inde nuntiato sibi Darii cum magnis copiis adventu, timens 
angustias quibus inerat locorum, Taurum montem mira celeri- 
tate transcendit et quingentis stadiis una die cursu transmissis, 
Tarsum venit, ibique cum sudans in Cydnum praefrigidum 
amnem descendisset, obriguit contactuque nervorum proximus 
morti fuit. Interea Darius cum ccc milibus peditum et c mili- 
bus equitum in aciem procedit. Justinus has in 11, 8, 1 haec 
illi agenti nuntiatur Dareum cum ingenti exercitu adventare. 
Itaque timens angustias magna celeritate Taurum transcendit, 
in qua festinatione quingenta stadia cursu fecit. Cum Tarsum 
venisset ... in praefrigidam undam se proiecit: tum repente 
tantus nervos eius occupavit rigor... ut... nec dilatio peri- 
culi inveniretur; and further in 9,1 interea Dareus cum cccc 
milibus peditum ac centum milibus equitum in aciem procedit. 
What was omitted by Justinus can not be restored, nor have 
we any means of knowing how fully the different topics were 
developed by Trogus. We find in Just. 11, 13, 7 Dareus vix 
denis Armeniis singulos hostes, si divisio fieret, evenire dicebat, 
while Curtius in 4, 14, 9 ff. gives the speech, two pages in 
length; and the speech of Alexander in C. 4, 14,1 ff.,a page 
in length, takes up but ten lines in Justinus. More noticeable 
is Just. II, 14, 9-12 where are mentioned the treasures of 
Susa, the destruction of Persepolis and the conference of the 
mutilated Greeks with Alexander, topics which fill the larger 
part of the work of Curtius from 5, 2,9 to 5, 7,12. In the 
same way Justinus in 12, 7, 1-3 barely mentions the death of 
Callisthenes and many leaders of the Macedonians, a subject 
which in Curtius is one of the strongest rhetorical elements, 
extending from 8, 5, 5 to 8, 8, 23. The topics mentioned in 
several parts of Curtius are not mentioned at all in Justinus, 
as the acts of Darius following the battle of Arbela, Curtius 
5, 8 to 5, 12, 19; the operations of the Scythians, Curtius 7, 6, 
14 to 7, 9, 16; and of the other operations to the end of Book 
VII Justinus has but two sentences 12, 5, 12-13. 
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Contrasted with these condensations in the history of Alex- 
ander is the more extended account in 11, 7 of Gordius, and 
in 13, 1, 8-15 of the attitude of the leaders and of the common 
soldiers. It will thus be seen that at most points the presen- 
tation by Justinus is short in comparison with that given by 
Curtius; but there are instances also of less fully developed 
subjects in Curtius. 

The two accounts noticeably vary from each other at some 
points, especially in the numbers given, and in the order of 
events in the Indian campaign. There are also differences in 
statement found elsewhere. It is said in Just. 11, 9, 13 that 
Alexander went to the wife and mother of Darius and they 
asked for permission to bury the body of Darius, but Curtius 
says that Alexander sent Leonnatus to see them, and he in- 
formed them that Darius was still alive, and the next day 
Alexander made a visit with Hephaestion. The events follow- 
ing the death of Alexander are not given in the same order. 
Justinus says in 13, 2,5 Perdicca censet Roxanes expectari 
partum... Meleager negat differenda consilia, suggesting 
Hercules and Arridaeus. Ptolemaeus recusat regem Arridaeum 
... vicit Perdiccae sententia. According to Curtius in 10, 6, 
10 haec Perdicca...tum Nearchus...tum Ptolemaeus... 
tum Aristonus. The writers also differ in regard to the won- 
derful plant that cured Ptolemy: Just. says in 12, 10, 3 qua in 
potu accepta; Curt. in 9, 6, 27 vulneri imposuit, though both 
are possibly true, for Diodorus says in 17, 103, 8 kai tpias, 76 
Te Copa... Kai meiv Sovs byt KaTéoTyCE, 

Justinus gives a few statements in regard to Alexander 
tending to lower the ethical estimate of him, and these Curtius 
either omits or modifies. Justinus says of the Tyrians in 11, 
10, 14 per proditionem capiuntur, but of this Curtius in 4, 4, 
10 ff. does not give a hint. Curtius does not give as a motive 
for visiting the shrine of Hammon matrem infamia liberare, 
as it is given in Just. 11, 11, 6, nor does he have words corre- 
sponding to sec. 12 hinc illi aucta insolentia mirusque animo 
increvit tumor exempta comitate, quam et Graecorum litteris 
et Macedonum institutis didicerat. The account of Cleophis 
in Curt. 8, 10, 34 ff., closing with the words puero certe postea 
ex ea utcumque genito Alexandro fuit nomen, differs much in 
tone from Just. 12, 7,9-I1I having among other statements 
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filium ab eo genitum Alexandrum nominavit ... Cleophis 
regina propter prostratam pudicitiam scortum regium ab Indis 
exinde appellata est. Similar to this is Just. 11, 12, 6 in itinere 
nuntiatur uxorem eius ex conlisione abiecti partus decessisse ; 
but in Curtius 4, 10, 19 itineris continui labore animique aegri- 
tudine fatigata ...extincta. Curtius in 10,6, 11 and 13 mere!’ 
mentions the son of Barsine, while Justinus states in II, 10 2 
tunc et Barsinen captivam diligere . . . a qua postea susceptum 
puerum Herculem vocavit. 
_ If the work of Justinus is a quasi mechanical reduction of 
the work of Trogus, variation from either would be apt to be 
a variation from both. For that reason we cannot tell whether 
Curtius varied from the Trogus-Justinus account of Alexan- 
der, or whether Justinus retained in his abbreviation some 
statements in which Curtius had varied from Trogus. Other 
data throw no light on the question. In the use of the formula 
non modo, sed etiam Curtius reproduces the usage of Livy, 
while Justinus is akin to the Senecas, the Plinies and Quin- 
tilian in using non tantum, verum etiam; see Steele, The For- 
mula Non Modo, Sed Etiam and Its Equivalents p. 26. The 
future participle expressing purpose occurs more freely in 
Curtius than in Justinus, and the reverse is true of the supine. 
These: phenomena indicate a later date for the substance in 
Curtius than that in Justinus, but this settles nothing excepting 
that Curtius is later than Trogus. 


10. OROSIUS. . 


The work of Orosius throws no light on the question under 
discussion. In the Praef.to Orosius, p. 15, Zangemeister says, 
Hoc constat, Curtii ab Orosio ad Historias adhibiti nullum 
exstare vestigium. Yet Orosius has in 2, 18,4 quis enim 
cladem illius temporis, quis fando funera explicet, aut aequare 
possit dolores? The source of this is Verg. Aen. 2, 361 which 
is adapted by Curtius 4, 16,11. Two other passages are 
similar. Curtius has in 8, 4, 14 memoriae proditum est, quos- 
dam adplicatos arborum truncis et non solum viventibus, sed 
inter se conloquentibus etiam ‘similes esse conspectos durante 
adhuc habitu, in quo mors quemque deprenderat. The corre- 
sponding passage is in Orosius 5, 18, I9 oppressi exanimatique 
nivibus miserabili morte riguerunt. Namque ita, ut attoniti 
timore hostium steterant, alii stirpibus vel saxis reclines, alii 
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armis suis innitentes, patentibus cuncti oculis dentibusque 
nudatis viventium in modum visebantur ; nec ullum erat procul 
intuentibus mortis indicium nisi diuturna immobilitas, quam 
nullo modo humanae vitae vegetatio diu perpeti potest. Oro- 
sius got his material from Livy at this point, and from him 
Curtius also drew. As the resemblance in these passages is 
due to common sources, the same may be true of the passage 
in Curtius 10, 9, 5 and Orosius 7, 9, 1, of which Zangemeister 
says Fortasse enim Orosius hunc flosculum disciplinae rhe- 
toricae vel collectaneis rhetoricis debuit; or we may as well 
believe that it came from some part of Livy’s work that has 
perished. Compare Curtius, 9, 2, 9 insatiabilis cupido famae; 
Florus 2, 9, 6 inexplebilis honorum Marii fames; and Orosius 
5, 18, 19 quasi inexplebilis venter consumens cuncta. Curtius 
2, 9, 6 ultimae sortis; Livy, Per. 19; Florus 1, 30, 3. Curtius 
8, 10, 18 quis neget eximiam quoque gloriam saepius fortunae 
quam virtutis esse beneficium, is a reflection of the truth 
stated in Florus 2,17, 11 en quanto efficacior est fortuna quam 
virtus ; cf. Curtius 10, 5, 35. 

The syntax of Curtius has much that is common with that 
of Livy even in minor particulars, e. g. C. 4, 4, 19 Tyros sep- 
timo mense, quam oppugnari coepta erat, capta, which is a re- 
arrangement of Livy 21, 15, 3 octavo mense, quam coeptum 
oppugnari, captum Saguntum. Yet with many identities as in 
the use of non modo sed etiam, haud dubie, and quamvis, 
there are marked differences indicating that the style of Cur- 
tius has some elements developed without reference to Livy. 
This is noticeable in the use of certain particles of time. Statim 
seems to be freely used by writers, as Tacitus, Suetonius and 
Florus, but not by Curtius, who strongly inclines to protinus, 
as does Quintilian. Tacitus has neither confestim nor con- 
tinuo, Curtius has confestim twice,.while Livy strongly favors 
extemplo. Velut, quasi, and tamquam occur in the order given 
in both Justinus and Curtius, and in the use of the last he 
agrees with Suetonius and Florus. All these writers differ 
from Livy in the use of quasi, and Suetonius and Florus in 
the use of velut. Quippe with the relative which is character- 
istic of Livy is found in Curtius but once, and in the general 
use of the particle he more closely resembles Justinus, Tacitus 
and Florus than he does Livy. 

28 
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In the use of the affirmative final clauses there are some 
noticeable differences. Curtius and Florus do not have causa 
with the genitive of gerund or gerundive, and the percentage is 
low for Tacitus and Justinus. In the frequency of the supine 
the order is Tacitus, Florus, Suetonius, Curtius——and Justinus 
is far removed from Livy. For the future participle the order 
is Tacitus, Suetonius, Florus, Justinus, Curtius, the last, with 
the exception of Ammianus Marcellinus, having this form the 
most frequently of the writers examined. In the use of dative 
of the ger. Curtius ranks with Suetonius. The usage with the 
temporal clauses does not entirely agree with that of Livy. 
Quoad occurs in C. 9, 10,3 progressi quoad tuto possent, 
adapted from Livy 22, 6,6 progressi quoad capitibus umerisve 
extare possunt, and its absence as well as that of wbi as a tem- 
poral particle places Curtius with writers at some distance 
from Livy. Curtius prefers antequam with the subjunctive as 
does Tacitus, while Livy has a decided preference for prius- 
quam. These are differences not capable of exact mathemat- 
ical demonstration, but merely indicating that Curtius can 
justly be put at a considerable distance from Livy. And two 
inferences which can be drawn from the words of Curtius are 
not at variance with this assignment. 

Curtius tells in 7, 5, 41 of the wonderful skill of an archer 
adeo certo ictu destinata feriebat, ut aves quoque exciperet. 
And then he adds nunc forsitan sagittandi tam celebri usu, 
minus admirabilis videri ars haec possit : tum ingens visentibus 
miraculum magnoque honori Cateni fuit. The introduction of 
Catenes in connection with the death of Bessus is surprising, 
but still more so the statement in regard to archery. These 
words may not have been written at a time when they would 
have the greatest force, but we know of none more favorable 
than in a generation that had seen or heard of the wonderful 
feats of Commodus in the Roman arena; see Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, Ch. IV. . 

Among the good traits of Alexander, Curtius mentions in 
10, 5, 30 iam pietas erga parentes, quorum Olympiada immor- 
talitati consecrare decreverat, a desire which he makes Alex- 
ander express in 9, 6, 26. It is somewhat strange that such 
marked filial devotion did not find expression at the shrine of 
Ammon, where Alexander seems to have been concerned only 
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about himself and his father. As he did only this, we interpret 
the words of Curtius as a revelation not concerning Alexander 
but concerning the environments of the author. Such a sug- 
gested act of piety would have found no favor in the eyes of 
Tiberius (see Tacitus, Annals 5, 2,5), would have been use- 
less under Claudius, perhaps acceptable during the first years 
of the reign of Nero, and not again till Alexander Severus, 
ruled by his mother, ruled the Roman empire. If written 
during the first years of this Alexander’s reign, the statement 
would have its greatest force, as also the word sidus in 10, 9, 
3, for it was applied to Alexander the Great by Curtius in 
9, 5, 8 hoc Macedoniae columen ac sidus, terms also used by 
the writer of the Octavia to describe Britannicus (157) modo 
sidus orbis columen augustae domus Britannice heu me. Its 
application to Alexander Severus would be suggested by the 
sign at his birth, Hist. Aug. 18, 13, 5 fertur die prima natalis 
toto die apud Arcam Caesaream stella primae magnitudinis 
visa. 

The assumption that Curtius wrote during the first years of 
the reign of Alexander Severus gives the deepest meaning to 
the passages which we have just presented, and to the word 
sidus. This time suits what we know of Tyre and of the Par- 
thian power as stated by Curtius. More than this it renders 
possible a uniform interpretation of the resemblances of his 
style to that of other Roman writers, especially to that of 
Livy and to that of Tacitus. Above all it enables us to assume 
an ethical object in his history—the instruction of the new 
Alexander, in whose life was found a reflection of the ethical 
teachings of Curtius. This is shown by what is said in Hist. 
Aug. 18, 64, 3 se Magnum Alexandrum videri volebat; and 
again in 18, 30, 3 legit etiam vitam Alexandri, quem praecipue 
imitatus est, etsi in eo condemnabat ebrietatem et crudelitatem 
in amicos. 

Looking Romanward the form and content of the work of 
Curtius seem to indicate a date much later than the reign of 
Claudius. But this conclusion forces us to frankly face the 
proposition that he wrote later than the time of Arrian, and 


that he made use of his Anabasis. 
R. B. STEELE. 
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III—STUDIES IN THE FINANCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF ATHENS. 


During the process of transformation from a city-state to a 
municipality which went on in the Hellenistic age under the 
Macedonian and later under the Roman Empire, Athens faced 
many administrative problems, and not the least of these was 
that of determining the best and most economical method of 
managing the public revenues. In her many experiments 
extending over nearly two hundred years the most notable 
feature is the steady growth of the idea of centralization. 
When the Athenian Empire was flourishing, the office-loving 
democracy had built up an elaborate administrative machinery 
which became superfluous when the Peloponnesian War ended 
the tribute and crippled the financial resources of the state. 
The framers of the constitution of 411 B. c. recommended the 
closer cooperation of some of the departments, but the recom- 
mendation was never acted upon. The office of the Hellen- 
otamiae was abolished at the close of the war when there was 
nothing for them to do, and the Boards which controlled the 
treasures of Athena and the other gods were united for a time, 
only to be separated when a measure of prosperity returned. 
About 350 B. c. Eubulus succeeded in bringing several depart- 
ments under the same administration, but in spite of the ad- 
vantages of his innovation, the prejudice of tradition could not 
easily be overcome, and more than a generation passed before 
any financial departments were legally united under one effi- 
cient head. Thereafter progress was more rapid, and our 


1 This investigation was first undertaken in 1910 for a paper of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. The revision and 
correction of the chronology of the inscriptions in the period under 
discussion required that much of the material which I had gathered 
should be rearranged in conformity with the new dating. There has 
been some addition as well because of the inscriptions published in the 
editio minor of the Attic Inscriptions by Kirchner. The results of 
this study give additional and striking confirmation of the outline of 
political events in the third century as published in AJP (1913), 381 ff; 
and CP (1914), 248 ff. 
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records show the disappearance of one board after another 
until at the beginning of the second century the process of 
centralization appears to be carried to completion, and all im- 
portant financial powers were vested in the stewardship of the 
military funds. 

In the fifth century the revenues of imperial Athens were 
more than ample, and even after lavish expenditures on public 
works there were six thousand talents in reserve before the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. Under such circum- 
stances no democracy, much less the Athenian, could practice 
economy. After the war, conditions had utterly changed. 
The government was no longer supplied with funds by tribu- 
tary states, but had to be supported by taxation or private 
subscriptions. The general impoverishment of the treasury 
must have greatly curtailed the duties of many of the financial 
officers and boards. There was no particular honor in holding 
an office which gave the incumbent little to do and no promise 
of personal gain or distinction through efficient administration. 
Moreover the taxpayer, already heavily burdened, must have 
viewed with increasing dislike the number of petty offices 
filled oftentimes by inefficient men who dissipated the revenues 
without any satisfactory control beyond the audit at the end 
of the year, which could check dishonesty but had no power to 
repair the losses due to inexperience or incapability. Under 
such conditions we need not be surprised when Eubulus grad- 
ually brought under the Theoric Board the administration of 
many other departments of the government.t The state allowed 
Lycurgus to exercise the same power? and he in turn after 
twelve years of service was succeeded by Menesaechmus.*® 
The reforms of 322/1 B. c. may have dealt with the reorgani- 
zation of the financial system,‘ though the evidence is too 
meagre to draw any definite conclusions. The Apodectae and 
the Theoric Board are not found in the extant records after 
this date, and the Military Steward disappears until the year 
307/6 B. c. Very few inscriptions are preserved which belong 
to the years 318-307 B. C., so we must not infer that the lack 


? Aeschines JII. 25. Cf. scholium ad loc. 

* Pseudo-Plutarch, Vitae X Oratorum, 841 B. 
* Dion. Hal. 660, 6. 

*Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 23 ff. 
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of evidence is proof that these departments of the government 
did not exist. It would indeed be a drastic step if the three 
most important financial offices under the democracy were 
abrogated at one time and their duties taken over by a Minis- 
ter of the Administration. At any rate, it may be seriously 
doubted whether such a step would have been taken by the 
reformers of 321 B.c. They did not remove the Steward of 
the Assembly. It may also be doubted if they could dispense 
with the services of the Military Steward. This office was 
apparently as important, if not more important than the De- 
partment of the Administration. 

None of the inscriptions preserved from the régime of 
Demetrius of Phalerum are complete enough to inform us 
about the system of financial administration. It is probable 
that the mechanical organization of the democracy was re- 
tained. Demetrius in his capacity as Epimeletes may have 
exercised general oversight of the administration of finance. 

When Demetrius of Phalerum gave way to Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes the official documents for the first time record a De- 
partment of Administration which in 307/6 B. c. was managed 
by Habron, son of-Lycurgus.? His appointment is a sufficient 
guarantee of the importance of the post, and we are further 
told by Pollux that the Minister of the Administration was 
placed in charge of revenues and expenditures. These duties 
are plainly an extension of those of the Apodectae, and if the 
latter board was not abolished in 321 B. c. there is at least no 
doubt that it did not exist after 307 B.c. The creation of the 
new department marks a great step forward in the history of 
financial administration at Athens. The principle of centrali- 
zation had been in the air for some time, but its application 
had been more or less haphazard and perhaps not always 
altogether legal. Eubulus had worked through the Theoric 
Board and Lycurgus probably through the agency of the 
Military Steward. The state had realized the advantages of 
concentrating the financial administration in the hands of a 
capable individual, but had been slow in taking steps to abolish 
long-standing democratic institutions. The best testimony to 


1Diodorus XVIII. 74. 3; XX. 45. 2. 
*No. 463. Unless otherwise specified all numbers of inscriptions are 


quoted as in IG II, and III,, Ed. Min, 
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the efficiency of the new department is seen in the fact that 
after its creation we note the gradual disappearance of one 
financial board after another from the official records. Inthe 
state decrees throughout the third and second centuries we 
find practically only this department and the Military Steward 
sometimes working in close cooperation, or again quite dis- 
tinct. Finally, in the second century, the Military Steward is 
the only officer recorded in the decrees, and apparently the 
functions of the Department of Administration were absorbed 
by him after 190 B. c. 

The Department of Administration has a continuous history 
for more than a hundred years after its appearance in the 
epigraphical records in 307/6 B.c.1_ Its control is vested, now 
in a single minister, now in a board. These changes are not 
due to caprice in the government but reflect in general a 
radical change in the party which controls the government. 
When the Nationalists were in power and Athens was inde- 
pendent, we find a Board in charge of the Administration 
Under a tyranny, or when Athens was under the kings, this 
department was controlled by a single individual. The method 
of administration is therefore of vital importance in studying 
the history of Athens in the third century.2, Furthermore, if 
we can delimit the periods of varying control with some de- 
gree of definiteness, we have a formula which is by no means 
unimportant in dating the Athenian documents of the third 
and second centuries.® 


For earlier discussions see Homolle, BCH (1891), 364 ff; Kolbe, 
AM, XXX. 97 ff; Brandis, P.-W., s. v. dtolknois; Ferguson, Klio, 
V. 155 ff. (The best discussion of the early period); Sundwall, De 
institutis reipublicae Atheniensium post Aristotelis aetatem commu- 
tatis, 14. 

?Lehmann-Haupt (Klio, V. 382) wished very much to find an inscrip- 
tion with the Board of Administration dated in the years 273-2 B. C. to 
prove his theory about the relations of Athens to the coalitions of the 
times. The results of this investigation support Tarn’s objections to 
the conclusions of Lehmann-Haupt (Antigonos Gonatas, 442 ff.). 

*A due observance of this formula would have helped Kirchner in 
dating many of the documents in his edition of the Attic Inscriptions. 
He makes two divisions only: ol éwi rq diocxjoe: 295/4-276/5, 6 emi rH 
divocxnoe: 275/4-229/8. There is no evidence for the Board before 288 
B, Cc. and apparently he has failed to note its reéstablishment during 
the Chremonidean War. 





——— 
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We have already stated that the Department of Adminis- 
tration first appears in the decrees of the year 307/6 B. c. 
The exact date of its establishment can not be determined with 
the evidence at hand. Fellner held that it was created in 
378 B. c.1 Philippi thought that Eubulus was the first Minis- 
ter of Administration.2 Wilamowitz dated the organization 
in 307/6 B. c.2 Gilbert believed that the new department was 
created by Demetrius of Phalerum or Demetrius Poliorcetes.* 
Ferguson placed it amongst the reforms of 321 B.c.5 Sund- 
wall ascribed its organization to Demetrius of Phalerum in 
317 B.c. The evidence may here be stated as briefly as 
possible. 

It is clear that the Athenians had some form of centralized 
financial administration before the Persian invasion and the 
growth of their empire. Aristides was epimeletes of the 
public revenues, and it is evident that he had large powers in 
their administration if the stories of his treatment of those 
who misappropriated the funds are true.* Under the empire 
there is no reference to any similar position. The Helleno- 
tamiae and the Treasurers of Athena, probably because of the 
large revenues at command, became the dominating financial 
organizations in Athens. 

Aristotle makes no reference to any particular division of 
the government known as % Stofkyois in his history of the 
Athenian constitution. Moreover in discussing the avrvypagevs 
he mentions only the Senatorial Auditor and says nothing of 
his companion in the Department of Administration (Harpocra- 
tion, s. v.). This silence of Aristotle has been taken as proof 
that the department was not in existence when the book was 
written (326-4 B.c.). This inference is probably correct 
though not necessarily so, for he makes no reference to the 


1Zur Gesch. d. ath. Finanzverw., 51 ff., 378. 

?Rh. Mus., XXXIV. 612. Schaefer (Dem. u. s. Zeit, I.212) thinks that 
Lycurgus held this post. 

* Aristoteles und Athen, I. 218. 

* Handbuch d. gr. Staatsalterth., 276 ff. Sundwall, 1. c. 

Sop. cit., 23. 

*Plutarch, Aristides, IV. Plutarch here copies Idomeneus who 
wrote at a time when the Department of Administration was prominent 
at Athens. This statement may be due to anachronism and must be 
used with caution. 
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Steward of the Assembly, although this officer appears con- 
stantly in the decrees of the fourth century. 

In the Attic Orators we find frequent mention of % d:oécyous 
but it is impossible to infer that a department of the govern- 
ment was known by that name.’ Demosthenes complains that 
those who manage the public funds grow wealthy,? and in his 
speech against Timocrates he argues that the law proposed by 
the latter will seriously affect the administration of public 
monies from which the expenses of the senate, assembly, 
sacrifices, cavalry, and other matters are defrayed.? Aphobetus 
was elected by show of hands émi rv xowny dtoixnow, and in 
that capacity he took care of the Athenian revenues efficiently 
and honestly. He may have been one of the Theoric Board 
or of the Apodectae. In 337/6 Demosthenes received ten 
talents from the Administration (é« ts Sorxnoews) to rebuild 
the walls.° This money probably came from the Apodectae in 
the shape of an appropriation to the military funds. Hyperides 
says that Lycurgus was appointed in charge of the adminis- 
tration and discovered new sources of revenue. Lycurgus 
wrote a speech entitled zepi S:orxnoews which may have been a 
defence of his policies. All our authorities are agreed that 
Lycurgus was the commanding genius in the financial admin- 
istration of Athens for twelve years, but it is impossible to 
determine precisely in what capacity or through what depart- 
ment he worked. If it were the Department of Administra- 


1Some of the most important references are: Lysias XXX. 22; Dem., 
XIX. 2, 6; XX. 33; XXII. 33, 69; XXIII. 209; XXIV. 27, 96-08, 102, 
176; Aeschines II. 149; III. 31. It might be urged that the use of the 
phrase % diolknors in the Orators does not necessarily imply the abstract 
idea “administration” but rather that it means “the public funds”. 
In inscriptions as well 6 émi rq diuocxnoe might be translated as “the 
officer in charge of the public funds”. However, it seems difficult to 
transfer a word with the abstract suffix to such mundane and concrete 
uses, 


* XXIII. 209. 

5’ XXIV. 96-08. 

* Aeschines II. 149. Apollonius, Vit. Aes., 10; "AdéSnrov dé rov vewrarov 
avrav ddedkpov..... émi 5€ rhs Storxnoews yevduevoy Kadas Trav Snuoclwy 


mpocddwr émipednOnvat. This is plainly a restatement of the passage in 
Aeschines. 

5 Aeschines III. 31. 

*Fr, 118. 
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tion, then Aristotle must have known it and could not have 
passed it by in silence. The title rayiéas ris xowjs rpocddov in 
the decree proposed by Stratocles is otherwise unknown and is 
probably a coinage by the summarizer of the decree. The 
biographer of Lycurgus says that he controlled the policies of 
the administration personally or through his nominees to 
office. Of the three important financial organizations men- 
tioned by Aristotle, two are managed by boards, and the mili- 
tary funds by a single treasurer. The Apodectae had already 
been shorn of their prestige by Eubulus? and the Theoric 
Board suffered in like manner when Demosthenes carried his 
proposal that all the revenues should go into the war chest.* 
Since Lycurgus could control the election of the Military 
Steward much more easily than a board of ten, there is little 
doubt that he worked through the agency of this department. 

The only direct evidence which might support the theory 
that there was some central administrative department in ex- 
istence before 307/6 is found in the title of a speech of 
Dinarchus xara Avowoiov tov émi rps Stoxnoews.* Dinarchus went 
into exile in 307/6 B.c. and did not return to Athens until 
293/2 B.c. The evidence is in favor of the assumption that 
this speech was delivered before 3073.c. This title, however, 
does not prove the existence of a Minister of Administration 
at Athens any more than the statement of Hyperides or the 
speech of Lycurgus epi Stovxnoews. Any theory which main- 
tains that this department was created before 307/6 B. c. may 
be dismissed as not proved. But since its institution is more 
consistent with the policy of a tyranny than an oligarchic 
democracy, we are inclined to agree with Gilbert in assigning 
the establishment of the new department to Demetrius of 
Phalerum or Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

From Pollux we learn that the Minister of Administration 
was appointed in charge of the public receipts and expendi- 
tures.5 Inscriptions tell us very little more. The department 


* Diodorus XVI. 88; Pseudo-Plutarch, Vitae X Oratorum, 852 B; cf. 
Ferguson, op. cit., 475. 

* Aeschines III. 25. 

*Philochorus Fr. 135. 

*Dion. Hal., Dinarchus, p. 652. 

* Pollux VIII, 113: 4 5 éwt rijs dtocxjoews alperds jv emi rav mpocidyTwv 
kal dvadioxopévwy. 
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had a secretary and an auditor.1 The latter was at first ap- 
pointed, but later (perhaps after 288 B. c.), he was chosen by 
lot.2 The Minister codperated with the Architect and Poletae 
in dividing up the walls to be repaired and in assigning con- 
tracts.* He had tocare for the making of statutes and crowns, 
and to arrange for the proclamation of the latter. He paid 
the cost of sacrifices.5 This department made appropriations 
to defray the cost of inscriptions, or sometimes paid over the 
money out of a special fund for that purpose. In special 
emergencies there was close codperation with other depart- 
ments, as for instance, with the Sitonae in 288-280, and with 
the War Department during the Chremonidean War.? The 
gradual disappearance of other boards and offices in the early 
part of the third century probably implies the complete as- 
cendency of the Department of Administration in this period.® 

Habron is the only Minister of Administration, if we except 
Dionysius, whom we know by name. Demochares may have 
been a member of the board which he reorganized on his re- 
turn in 288 B.c. The appointment was probably annual, for 
Habron was nominated to the position in 307/6 and in the 
following year was Military Steward. The method of elec- 
tion was probably by appointment from the Ecclesia if the 
word aiperds is used in Pollux as in Aristotle.’° 

In the following pages we shall follow the history of the 
Department of Administration frem its first appearance in the 
records in 307/6 B. c. until it disappears early in the second 
century. In the delimitation of periods, however, we are 
chiefly concerned with the question of the Department which 
defrays the cost of recording the decrees on stone. 


*Ditt., Syll.? 505, Pollux VIII. 98: 6 dvrivypageds mpdrepov pév aiperds 
avérs 5 kAnpwrds jv . . S00 & Hoar, 6 perv THS BovdAgs, 6 5é THs Stocxjoews, 
* Pollux VIII. 98, Harpocration, s. v. 


® No. 463. * Nos. 677, 682, 708. 
* Nos. 674 etc. * Ditt. Syll.? 505. 
* No. 674. 


*The Stewards of the Assembly do not appear after 301 B.c. Stew- 
ards of Athena were in office 298 B.c. (IG. II. 612) but are not recorded 
after that date. The Exetastes and the Trittyarchs do not appear as a 
financial board after 295 B. c. 

° No. 463, IG. II. 737. 

*” Constitution of Athens, XXII. 23 and Sandys’ note on the election 
of archons, 
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I. 307/6—304/3 B. c. 

In this period the Steward of the Assembly pays the cost of 
inscribing the decrees from the fund which the Assembly has 
for this purpose. The Apodectae had been accustomed to 
make an annual appropriation to the Assembly for the cost of 
decrees. The same plan seems to have been followed in the 
new régime by the Minister of Administration. The latter 
officer is seldom recorded in the decrees of this period.* 


II. 303/2-302/1 (eleventh prytany). 

We can not determine definitely from the inscriptions when 
the Minister of Administration took over the duties of the 
Steward of the Assembly. The years following the war with 
Cassander were full of political unrest. Demetrius and Stra- 
tocles formed an all-powerful combination when both were in 
Athens, but Stratocles alone was not always powerful enough 
to curb the anti-Demetrian element.? 

The tapias tov Sypov paid the charges for the inscriptions in 
305/4 B. c.2 No decrees definitely dated in 304/3 record the 
officer who discharges this duty. It is probable, however, that 
No. 558 should be dated in this year. This decree praises 
Oxythemis, a favorite of Demetrius, and he is honored with a 
golden crown xara rov vopov. This phrase in the formula be- 
stowing crowns indicates that the decree was probably passed 
shortly after the end of the “four years’ war” (307-4 B. C.). 
A crown conferred in 306/5 B. c. is given a specific value, but 
this is the last datable example of the phrase a6 Spaypév in 
connection with the bestowal of these gifts. During the 
next two years only two honorary decrees are preserved 
and in these, olive wreaths of no pecuniary value are given. 
The change in procedure by which the formula xara rév vépov 
was substituted for a specific value was probably made at the 
close of the war. In that case we may date No. 558 in the 
interval between the end of the war and the departure of 
Demetrius for the Peloponnese. During the absence of the 
king, Stratocles and his party were temporarily overthrown by 


* Nos. 463, 555. Possibly also Nos. 510, 708. 

* Ferguson, op. cit., 121. 

* Nos. 478, 479. 

*No. 467. I do not think that Kirchner’s restoration of No, 493, 1. 28, 
can be accepted (cf. AJA (1913), 506 ff.). 
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the ultra-democrats under Demochares. Demetrius very soon 
reéstablished his authority and Demochares went into exile. 
No inscriptions are preserved belonging to the régime of 
Demochares, so we can not tell whether the administrative 
changes were made by him or by the king.1 The Steward 
disappears for a time, and two inscriptions which belong to 
this period give clear proof of the change.” 


III. 302/1 (twelfth prytany)—/301/o (July?) 

Some indication of the political unrest at Athens in the year 
302/1 B. C. is given by the fact that the financial boards which 
paid for the cost of inscriptions were changed in the course of 
the year. In No. 505 the Steward replaces the Minister of 
Administration. Does this imply also a change in political 
parties, and if so when was the change made? The govern- 
ment of Demetrius had been steadily growing more unpopular, 
and after he had gone to Asia, a revolt against Stratocles is 


AJA (1914), 180 ff. The view there expressed is not the only 
possible solution. The opponents of Demetrius might prefer to retain 
the traditional forms of administrative machinery. It may be more 
reasonable to ascribe the substitution of the Minister of Administration 
for the Steward of the Assembly to the oligarchical party which must 
have developed after the exile of Demochares following the return of 
Demetrius. 

? Nos. 500, 496+507. Possibly No. 488, line 26, may be restored [rév 
éml rq dtocxjoe.] instead of [rdv rapulay rov Syyov] and placed in this 
period. Nos. 570, 571, and 709 are probably contemporary. It may be 
noted that in No. 507 the Minister acts as paymaster (Sovvac) while in 
No. 500 he is instructed to make an appropriation (uepioa:). Wilhelm 
(AM. XXXIX. 271) joins Nos. 493 and 518. If this combination is 
correct, the Steward of the Assembly paid for inscriptions in the 
twelfth prytany of the archonship of Leostratus. Two days before 
No. 493 was passed, however, the Minister of Administration paid for 
the inscription (Nos. 496+507, AM. XX XIX. 274), and it seems very 
improbable that any change was made in the financial organization in 
the last three days of the year. In the following year the Minister 
alone is found (No, 500). The dimensions of the two stones do not 
support Wilhelm’s combination. No. 493 is 0.355 m. broad, 0.08 thick 
and the letters 0.007 high. No. 518 is fragmentary but the breadth may 
be calculated on the basis of the lettering as 0.414 wide, 0.08 thick and 
lettering 0.006 high. Since most stones are thicker towards the bottom, 
tapering gradually towards the top, these measurements seem to show 
that the two fragments do not belong together. 
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quite conceivable.t In a long decree, passed in the twelfth 
prytany, Nicander and Polyzelus received the thanks of the state 
for the many services which they had rendered.” It is signifi- 


*For an explanation of the fragment of papyrus found at Oxyrhyn- 

chus which speaks of the tyranny of Lachares in the archonship of 
Nicocles see Wilamowitz, Neue Jahrb. f. cl. Ph., (1914). 245. From 
this fragment (Oxyr. Papr. X, p. 81) we learn that the seventy-ninth 
(?) play of Menander was written for publication in the archonship of 
Nicocles, but the Dionysia were not held because of the tyrant Lachares 
and so the play was presented later. Wilamowitz having in mind that 
the tyranny of Lachares was established in the archonship of Nicias, 
proposed that we should read éwi Necxiov instead of éwi NecxoxAéovs. The 
avoidance of one difficulty has led him into a greater one, for on this 
theory Menander must have written three plays a year up to 295 B. C., 
‘and at least nine in each of the remaining years of his life (not six a 
year as Wilamowitz reckons, for the tyranny of Lachares began in the 
spring of 295 B. c. and Menander died in the archonship of Philippus, 
and therefore not later than June 292 s. c., cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic 
Athens, p. 140, note 2; CP (1914), 248 ff. At least twenty-nine plays 
were written in these three years if this theory is correct), The cor- 
rect solution of the fragment of papyrus now seems to be as follows: 
After the departure of Demetrius for Asia it would seem that Lachares 
leading a strong opposition to Stratocles became so powerful (perhaps 
through the help of Cassander) that he seriously menaced the authority 
of Demetrius, and in the general disturbance, prevented the celebration 
of the Dionysia. If we are correct in our explanation of the third 
period he succeeded in completely ousting Stratocles in the twelfth 
prytany. He restored the older machinery of government at least to 
the extent of replacing the Minister of Administration by the Steward 
of the Assembly in paying for decrees. Stratocles, however, was not 
easily beaten and he succeeded in reéstablishing himself early in the 
following year, perhaps by the aid of the forces of Demetrius which 
had been left in Greece or because Lachares did not receive the aid 
which may have been promised by Cassander. When the news of the 
defeat at Ipsus came, Stratocles was no longer able to stem the power 
of the opposition and he discreetly withdrew, leaving Lachares and his 
party in control, We are inclined to think that this is the true inter- 
pretation of the history of the period, and that the reading of the 
papyrus, éwi Necxoxdéovs, must stand. Professor Capps suggests that, 
since Lachares was known to contemporary and later historians as the 
tyrant of Athens, the compiler of this catalogue simply used the epithet 
to identify the man without implying necessarily that a tyranny was 
established in the archonship of Nicocles. Thus we say that the sculptor 
Phidias was born in the fifth century without implying that he was a 
full-fledged sculptor when he was born. 

* No, 505. 
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cant that no mention is made of the kings. While this argu- 
mentum ex silentio does not necessarily prove that Athens was 
independent of Demetrius, yet if we combine it with the fact 
that the financial boards were changed we may conclude that the 
Athenians had actually declared their independence of Deme- 
trius a second time. Since Stratocles was the mover of a de- 
cree in Thargelion in 301 B. c.1 and again three months later 
on the twenty-eighth of Metagitnion? the revolt, if such it 
was, must have had only temporary success. At any rate 
Stratocles regained control of the government sometime before 
the defeat of the kings at Ipsus. It is probable that on his 
return to power he reéstablished the organizations of the 
second period, but no inscriptions are preserved which defin- 
itely determine this. 


IV. 301/o (after the battle of Ipsus)—296/5 B. c. 

After the death of Antigonus and the defeat of Demetrius 
at Ipsus, the Moderates effected a general reform in the ad- 
ministrative machinery.* The Steward of the Assembly dis- 
appears from the records henceforth and the cost of inscrip- 
tions is paid by a new board composed of the exetastes and 
the trittyarchi The former was elected by show of hands.® 
In the few inscriptions of this period the Department of Ad- 
ministration is not recorded. This is probably due to chance 
and need not be taken as proof that the office was temporarily 
abolished. 

The lower limit of the fourth period is uncertain. The 
most logical date for any change is in the spring of 295 B. c. 
when Lachares seized control of the government and became 
tyrant of Athens.* Some officers were reélected in the new 
régime.? Undoubtedly others were removed, and since a 
tyrant would prefer to deal with an individual rather than a 
board or committee, Lachares probably installed a Minister of 
Administration in charge of the public moneys. 


V. 296/5 (spring )—289/8 B. c. 
The tyranny of Lachares was overthrown in 294 B. c. and 
Demetrius reéstablished his authority once more in Athens 


*No. 503. ? No. 640. 
* Ferguson, op. cit., 124 ff. *Nos. 641, 643. 


5°E@. Apx. (1900), 131. * Otto, GGA (1914), 645 ff. 
* Ferguson, op. cit., 132 ff. ‘ 
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There is no evidence that he changed the organization which 
Lachares adopted. The Department of Administration was a 
Demetrian institution and naturally was retained. In this 
period the Minister apparently acted only as paymaster, de- 
fraying the cost of inscriptions from the fund appropriated 
for that purpose. The evxetastes and the trittyarchi seemingly 
controlled the appropriations, for they were authorized in two 
instances to set apart funds for the expenses in connection 
with statues (Nos. 646, 648). This is apparently a complete 
reversal of the powers of the two departments in the previous 
period. 

Athens acknowledged Demetrius as overlord until the revo- 
lution of 288 B.c. No decrees are completely preserved from 
the period between 294 and 289, but we may assume that the 
system of financial administration employed in 295/4 B. Cc. was 
followed throughout. This may not prove to be the case, for 
in the stormy times which followed the return of Demetrius, 
some of the democratic organizations may have been in 
abeyance. The decree which records the career of Phaedrus 
gives a picture of the disturbances preceding and during his 
generalship in the year 292/1 B. c. and suggests that some of 
the forms of the democracy were maintained and handed on 
with great difficulty.1 Since the financial officers were prob- 
ably responsible directly to Lachares and Demetrius, it is un- 
likely that any change in the method of administration was 
made in the fifth period which ended with the downfall of 
Demetrius. 


VI. 288/7-280/79 B. Cc. 

When Athens established her independence in 288 B. c., the 
spirit of the old democracy was revived.2, Under the leader- 
ship of Demochares, who returned from exile, the financial 
system was reformed. The Department of Administration 
was retained but the control was vested in a board instead of 
a single individual. This board was probably composed of 
twelve with a representative from each of the Attic tribes, 
and became the peculiar possession of the Democratic or 
Nationalist party in the third century. Inscriptions may be 


No. 682. Cf. CP (1914), 248 ff. 
* Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas, 415 ff. 
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ascribed to the periods of Macedonian control or of independ- 
ence according as a single officer or a committee is in charge 
of the Administration. In all the inscriptions of the sixth 
period we find the Board of Administration which is author- 
ized to make appropriations for the cost of decrees by the 
Assembly.1. Apparently an annual appropriation was still 
made for inscriptions, and from this a separate payment was 
awarded for each document to be recorded on stone. This 
practice seems to be characteristic of the Nationalists, for it 
recurs again during the Chremonidean War and was revived 
later by Euryclides. 

The Department of Administration and the sitonae had a 
common secretary for some time during this period? This 
close codperation is significant, for it indicates that the food 
supply was not all that might be desired. Perhaps we may 
find in this codperation an additional argument to support the 
view that Antigonus held the harbor throughout these years. 

The end of this period is certainly coincident with the fall 
of Athens. The date must be inferred almost entirely from 
our epigraphical records, for there is no direct reference to 
the event in literature. There can be no question that Athens 
asserted her freedom from the king in the year 288 B. c. and 
that Diocles is the first archon elected by the Nationalists.’ 
The Board of Administration is our main index of the inde- 
pencence of the city for that year in whose records it is found. 
It is also beyond question that the archons Diocles, Diotimus, 
Isaeus, Euthius, Gorgias, Urius, Sosistratus (whose name I 
restore in No. 672), and Nicias Otryneus must be placed 
within this period. Moreover, we must include Menecles, for 
it is evident that the same administration is still in power as 
under the Nationalists. Therefore the earliest date for the 


*Nos, 652, 663 (288/7), 653 (287/6), 657 (285/4), 660 (283/2), 672 
(282/1), 665, 668 (280/79). The general fund for inscriptions is men- 
tioned in Nos. 657, 672. 

* Ditt. Syll.? 505. 

*Tarn, l.c. Cf. CP (1914), 248 ff. 

“The Board is found in the decrees of the archons Diocles, Diotimus, 
Euthius, Urius, Sosistratus (No. 672), and Nicias Otryneus. On the 
date of Isaeus see Tarn, 1.c. Gorgias must also be included because 
the decree honoring Demochares on his retirement from public life was 
passed in his archonship. 5 Ditt. Syll.? sos. 


29 
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fall of Athens is the year 280/79 B.c. Fortunately we can 
date this more precisely in the archonship of Nicias Otryneus 
when the agonothete was deposed in the course of the year, 
and the second appointee was the Antigonid supporter Phae- 
drus.1_ This procedure has only one possible interpretation in 
Athenian history. A radical change in the government must 
have been effected and since an Antigonid was elected, we 
must conclude that the independence of Athens was at an end, 
We may now bring a single undated literary reference into 
relation to this event. Polyaenus? tells us that Antigonus, 
despairing of taking the city by direct attack, made a truce 
and withdrew in the early autumn. The Athenians sowed 
their grain without reserving any supply against contingencies. 
In the spring Antigonus suddenly returned and laid siege to 
the city. The Athenians had no food and could not reap their 
harvest. Accordingly they made terms and received Antigonus 
into the city. It now remains to determine the date of this 
exploit. As we have shown above, the earliest possible date is 
280/79 B.c. Since the secretary-cycle places the archon Nicias 
Otryneus in this year,’ there is little doubt that we must accept 
the evidence of the cycle and date the capture of Athens in 
the spring of 279 B. c. 


VII. 279/8-268/7 B. c. 

Epigraphical evidence for the seventh period is compara- 
tively slight, but all of it goes to prove that Athens was subject 
to Macedon throughout the entire period. Apparently the 
reins were lightly held by the king. Indeed he was in no 
position to act otherwise during many of these years, and if 
the Nationalists had been strong enough they might have 
easily thrown off the yoke, but the rule of his chief minister, 


1Tarn, |. c. ?Polyaenus IV. 6. 20. 

®CP (1914), 248 ff. Otto, GGA (1914), 647 takes exception to this 
date, but without advancing any valid argument. He is apparently 
unaware of or ignores Beloch’s certain emendation of the passage in 
the Vita by which Gorgias is dated in 284/3 B. c. (CP, l. c., p. 250) and 
he is in error when he claims that an Athenian led the Greek forces at 
Thermopylae against the Gauls. Callippus only led the small Athenian 
contingent (Pausanias I. 3). The general political situation which Otto 
believes existed is merely inferred from a theoretical secretary-cycle, 
and can only be accepted if the cycle is correct. 
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Phaedrus, was apparently just and lenient. Besides, Antigonus 
held the harbors and the Athenians knew how difficult it was 
to storm the strong garrisons there, and how hard it was to 
live without control of the sea. The traditions of the nation 
could not have allowed for a moment an alliance with the 
Gauls to purchase their own freedom, nor could they, during 
the Gallic invasion, have declared their independence of 
Antigonus. They would have been shut out of the sea by the 
king and would have run a very serious risk of being starved 
out by land, if the Gauls had succeeded in forcing their way 
so far south. The fact that a small Athenian contingent (a 
tenth of that of the Thebans apart from cavalry) fought at 
Thermopylae? does not prove that Athens was independent of 
Antigonus. If we can trust the account in Pausanias the 
whole Greek world was panic-stricken when the hordes of 
barbarians began their onward sweep and there was no thought 
of freedom, but only of stemming the tide. Athens fought as 
did the others, but there is no evidence that she was inde- 
pendent. In the meeting of the Amphictyonic Council in that 
very year, it is significant that Athens had no representative.” 
When Athens was subject to Antigonus she sent no members 
to the Council. We must therefore conclude that she had 
not asserted her independence. The risk was too great. She 
might have gained it, but she stood to lose far more at that 
crisis of Greek culture and civilization. 

A son of Phaedrus was elected agonothete for the archon- 
ship of Eubulus (276/5 8. c.).4 Athens was still pro-Antig- 
onid in the latter part of the year 277/6 B. c. when the elec- 
tions were held. There can not be any doubt that she had 
owed allegiance throughout, for Antigonus could not have re- 
captured the city when he was endeavouring to drive the 
Gauls out of his Macedonian domain. In the archonship of 
Eubulus, and in the following year when No. 682 was passed 
there is no doubt that the city was still loyal. For a moment 
when Pyrrhus gained his astonishing successes in Macedon, 
the Nationalist party dared hope, and they sent an embassy to 
the victor asking him to come to Athens to heipthem.£ What 
sort of help did they want? If Athens was independent and 


1 Pausanias X. 20. "hs. 3. Set. ® Tarn, op. cit., 213 f. 
*No. 682, 5 Justin XXV. 3 ff. 
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Antigonus a nonentity what could they need Pyrrhus for? 
He did not heed their invitation but went to Sparta instead. 
He had no equipment for siege works nor the patience for 
that kind of warfare. We must therefore conclude that the 
Nationalists desired his help to drive out the forces of 
Antigonus and that the city was not independent when the 
embassy was sent. In the archonship of Polyeuctus loyalty 
had become servility and sacrifices were offered to Antigonus 
and in the following year the official who had performed them 
was given an official vote of thanks.1. But how can we recon- 
cile these sacrifices to Antigonus with the fact that in the 
same year the Aetolians were received at Athens and delivered 
an invitation to partake in the Soteria? Apparently Antigonus 
and Aetolia came to some understanding in this year whereby 
Antigonus conceded to the latter the right to manage the 
Amphictyonic Council while the Aetolians agreed to take no 
active part against Antigonus nor to give support to his 
enemies.” 

The decree of Laches in the archonship of Pytharatus in 
honor of Demochares is no proof that Athens was inde- 
pendent. The conversation between Demochares and Zeno 
recorded by Diogenes Laertius shows that Demochares had 
been reconciled to the son of his former overlord. The 
guarded wording of the decree is evidence of the relation of 
Athens to Antigonus. The services of Demochares under 
Demetrius are emphasized, and Athens is said at that time to 
have been a democracy. Would the Nationalists have so styled 
the government of that period? 

If the archon Glaucippus were dated in the year 277/6 the 
supporters of the theory that Athens was independent in a 
part of that year might find some support since the inscriptions 
are paid for by the Board of Administration. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence for the existence of the Board between 279 
and 268 s.c. Athens was not at war in 277 and sacrifices for 
safety were not required. Finally there is no vacancy for a 
secretary from the tribe Pandionis between 280 and 276 B. Cc. 


*CP (1914), 259. 

* Tarn, (op. cit., 288, 347) would place this understanding later—per- 
haps at the beginning of the Chremonidean war. 

*CP (1914), 275 f. 
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Glaucippus must be assigned to the period of the Chremoni- 
dean War where the evidence of the secretary-cycle, formulas, 
and prosopography places him. 

A fragment of the Hypobolimaeus of Alexis has been inter- 
preted as proof that Athens was independent of Macedon and 
allied with Egypt about 2748.c.1 Inthe reference to Ptolemy 
and Arsinoe in this fragment it has always been assumed that 
brother and sister were married and sharing the throne of 
Egypt. In my opinion this assumption is unwarranted. Alexis 
was born in 372 B.c.? and Arsinoe married her brother in 
274 B.c. The comedy must have been written in the poet’s 
goth year or later. Surely such atheory is untenable. Arsinoe 
was the power behind the throne when she was queen of 
Macedon, and it is possible that we should date this play at 
some time when Athens was on friendly terms with Egypt and 
Macedon in the earlier part of the century (ca. 299-5 B. C.). 

Athens sent no representatives to the Amphictyonic Council 
at any time between 279 and 268 B. c.* so far as we can deter- 
mine from the extant evidence. This fact adds force to our 
contention that Athens was under Macedonian rule throughout 
the seventh period. There is, at least, no evidence that she 
was independent at any time. The meagre epigraphical and 
literary evidence proves very little, but all the inscriptions, 
which must, beyond question, be dated in this period, show 
that the governing body was under the control of Antigonus. 
The Department of Administration was placed in charge of a 
Minister instead of a Board and all the inscriptions of the 
state are paid for by him, with the sole exception of the inven- 
tory of the treasures of the temple of Asclepius which were 
apparently regarded as a possible source of supply for the 
military funds.* 

The few decrees of the state belonging to this period > show 


Kock, II. p. 386, No. 244. *Capps, AJP. XXII. so. 

>CP (1914), 272 ff. A fuller study of this problem will be published 
in the near future. 
' *7G, II. 835. The appearance of the Military Steward here is un- 
usual. The Minister of Administration undoubtedly existed at this 
time (cf. No. 682). 

> Most of the inscriptions from this period are incomplete. The fol- 
lowing record the department which pays for them: Nos, 677 (after 
275), 682 (275/4), 766 (270/69). 
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that Antigonus appointed a Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Administration, thus restoring the same financial 
organization which had been in use in his father’s administra- 
tion. The fact that the Minister is so characteristic of Mace- 
donian rule might support the view that the office was first 
created by Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


VIII. 267/6-262/1 (archon Antipater). 

The eighth period is conterminous with the Chremonidean 
war, the beginning of which is determined largely by the date 
of the archon Peithidemus in whose year of office the decree 
of Chremonides was passed.1. The evidence comes largely 
from literary sources but the interpretation of it has been 
somewhat clouded in recent years.2, When Ferguson first ap- 
plied his theory of the rotation of tribes in the appointment of 
secretaries, he dated Peithidemus in 267/6 B. c. on the basis 
of the literary evidence.* I have not yet been able to discover 
why he was led to place this archon in the year 266/5 on the 
basis of the rotation of tribes in the election of the Priests of 
Asclepius.* I quote the following sentence which is the sole 
argument advanced for the revised date: “Philokrates can 
not now be ejected from 268/7, and since the capture of 
Athens came in the fall of 262, five military seasons had then 
elapsed, if the war began in the summer of 266 (Peithide- 
mos)”.5 Both Kirchner and Lehmann-Haupt* have hailed 
this conditional statement as indisputable proof that Peithide- 
mus must be placed in 266/5. It must be observed, however, 
that the statement that the war lasted five, and only five cam- 
paigns, is derived apparently from the dates of the archons in 
the first cycle which is now universally discarded, and there- 
fore can have no value as proof. Furthermore, if there were 
satisfactory evidence that the war lasted five years, must we 
not date the Chremonidean decree in 267 instead of 266, be- 


* No. 686, 687. 

*Cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III. 2. 54 ff. After dating Philocrates in 
267/6 by his cycle Beloch was forced to interpret the literary evidence 
to suit the cycle. We have all sinned in the same way. 

* Athenian Archons, Cornell Studies X. p. 28. 

*Priests of Asclepius, University of California Publications, I. 5. 

® loc. cit., 171 (1st ed.). 

*Kirchner, BPW (1906), 980 ff. Lehmann-Haupt, BPW (1906), 126s. 
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cause the decree was passed so late that no military campaign 
could be begun that season? The evidence must be reéxam- 
ined. The decree of Chremonides was passed in the late 
summer of the archonship of Peithidemus and too late for 
any campaign that year. Inthe following spring Antigonus 
marched against Athens and her allies. Fortunately for them 
his mercenaries rose in revolt at Megara and he halted to face 
this new menace.1 The mutineers were thoroughly beaten and 
he won such prestige that the Egyptians and Spartans decided 
to return home. In the following year Antigonus met Areus 
at Corinth, defeated and slew him.?, According to Diodorus # 
Areus became king of Sparta in 309/8 B.c. and reigned 44 
years. If we reckon according to the usual Greek method, 
Areus died in 266/5 B.c.* The latest possible date for the 
decree of Chremonides, if we date the death of Areus in the 
spring of 265, is in the fall of 267/6 B.c. We may now sum- 
mon the secretary-cycle to our aid, and since it shows that 
Peithidemus can not be placed earlier than this, we must as- 
sign him to the year 267/6 B. c.5 _ 

The end of the war came in the archonship of Antipater in 
September, 262 B.c.6 The archon and secretary were changed. 
The Board of Administration was replaced by a Minister of 
Administration.?7 The date is definitely determined by a pas- 


1Justin XXVI. 2. *Trogus XXVI. * XX. 29. 

*Ed. Meyer (Forschungen, II. 510 f.) who was not concerned in for- 
mulating any secretary-cycle, established this date on the basis of the 
literary evidence. Lehmann-Haupt accepted this before he recanted 
under the influence of the cycle of the Priests of Asclepius (Klio, III. 
170, IV. 121). Cf. Droysen, Hellenismus, III. 1. 233; Dittenberger, 
Syll. 163, n. 1; Kirchner, Hermes, XXXVII 435 ff.; PW, s.v., Peithi- 
demus; Pros. Att. s. v. It is very interesting to note that, since Fer- 
guson published his work on the Priests of Asclepius, everyone has 
accepted his date for Peithidemus apparently without examining the 
evidence. Even Kolbe makes no defence of the literary tradition but 
interprets it to suit the cycle. Lehmann-Haupt remarks: Wer also 
Areus Tod ins Jahr 264 setzen will, wird iiberzeugende Griinde gegen 
Diodors Daten oder gegen deren organische Verwertung vorbringen 
miissen (Klio, IV. 122). So far no one has done this. 

5CP (1914), 277; (1915), 457-0. *Tarn, op. cit., 306. 

*The decree of the archonship of Arrheneides proves this (Diog. 
Laert., VII. 9). It is absolutely unwarranted to emend the text and 
read rovs instead of rév émi rys dtocxjoews. The Minister is found all 
through the regimen of Antigonus, but the Board never appears. 
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sage in Apollodorus which says that thirty-nine years and 
three months elapsed from the archonship of Clearchus (301/0) 
to the archonship of Arrheneides.1_ By inclusive reckoning 
Arrheneides entered upon his office in October, 262 B. c. 

The Nationalists established their cherished forms of gov- 
ernment in 267 and the Board at once took the place of the 
Minister of Administration, and is found in all the documents 
of the period. Occasionally the Board codperates with the 
Military Steward in making the appropriations. The wisdom 
of this plan can readily be seen, for all the energies of Athens 
were bent on the war and all her financial resources had to be 
conserved and expenditures subordinated to the demands of 
the War Department.” 


IX. 262/1-231/o B. C. 

Athens fell in the autumn of 262 8.c. Antigonus was not 
disposed to treat the conquered city as lightly as he did before. 
Those officers of the government who had been elected by the 
Nationalists were dismissed and replaced by the candidates of 
Antigonus. The Department of Administration was placed 
at once under the control of a Minister instead of a Board.* 
This change is what we have come to regard as characteristic 
of Macedonian authority, and we should expect to find that all 


1 Ferguson, Priests of Asclepius, 153: awd KXedpxou yap én’ ’Appevelinv 
ép’ od onuewwOnvar rereXevtnKxévar Zhvywva, ern éoriv évvéa kal rpidxovra Kal 
ujves rpeits, The general assumption that this remark of Apollodorus 
refers to the scholarchate of Zeno seems to me unjustifiable. It is a 
simple chronological statement of the length of time which elapsed 
from Clearchus to Arrheneides. Zeno died in the archonship of the 
latter, probably just before the decree recorded by Diogenes Laertius 
was passed. Cf. AJP (1913), 393. 

*To this period belong Nos. 686 + 687 (267/6), 689 (265/4), 690 (267-2), 
674, 676 (263/2). I am not convinced abou tthe accuracy of Wilhelm’s 
restoration of No. 675. The addition of No. 525 (AM. XXXIX. 266) 
to this same document seems to me well-nigh impossible. I think that 
this fragment and the conclusion (at least) of No. 675 must belong to 
a decree of the fourthcentury. Otherwise, we have a newtreasurer in 
this period to defray expenses (cf. CP (1914), 430). Kirchner’s note 
to No. 689 is contradicted by the evidence of No. 687. On the date of 
the former inscription see CP (1914), 431. The general fund for in- 
scriptions reappears in No. 674. 

*The decree honoring the memory of Zeno, copied by Diogenes 
Laertius (VII. 9), was set up by the Minister. 
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the decrees of this period are paid for by an appropriation 
from the funds by this Minister. One possible exception is 
found in No. 793 where instructions are given for setting up a 
statue of Antigonus and an inscription. For these the rapia 
tov doiwv (cf. IG. II. 414?) are to pay. Since it is not clear 
whether the inscription is the decree or that on the base of the 
statue, we may claim the benefit of the doubt and assume that 
the decree itself is recorded and paid for in the usual way. 

A few inscriptions have been placed in this period without 
regard to the official who pays the expenses. No. 789 is dated 
ca. 250, apparently on the basis of lettering. The Military 
Steward discharges the costs, however, and on this basis the 
document should be assigned to the next period. Wilhelm 
dated No. 808 between 239 and 229 B. c., but allowed the 
restoration [rovs] éwi 7 Storxjoe to stand in spite of the fact 
that there is no evidence for the Board at any time in this 
period. Since many of the lines in this decree are not of the 
full length it is quite permissible to restore [rdv] instead of 
[rovs] and we must do so if the decree belongs here. 

The relations of Athens and Macedon between 233 and 229 
are still somewhat obscure. It is apparent that the city was 
independent in 232 B.c. The new tribe Ptolemais was created 
and the new government was launched under the control of 
Euryclides, who in the following year took the important post 
of Military Steward.2— Macedon still controlled the harbors 
and until they could be regained, Attica could not be wholly 
free. We now find a departure from precedent, for Eury- 
clides apparently made no change in the financial organization 
of the city until Piraeus was handed over. The Minister of 
Administration continued to make the appropriations for the 
inscriptions, but it is evident that the Military Steward was 
the more important officer not only because of the heading of 
No. 791, but also because this office was held by Euryclides 
himself, and then by other members of his family.2 Hereafter 
it will be seen that the change in the financial department is 


The documents which belong to this period are Diog. Laert., VII. 9 
(262/1), No. 775 (248/7), 787 (237/6), 788 (236/5), 780 (235/4), 791 
(231/o). The following may also belong here: Nos. 725, 802, 803, 808, 
811, 812. 

?/No. 791. °1G. II. 379. 
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not any longer coincident with any political change, but is 
generally a matter of internal reform. 


X. 230/29-219/8 B. c. 

If we date the emancipation of all Attica from Macedon 
ca. 230 B. C., we may place the inauguration of the new finan- 
cial system in the following year. At any rate in No. 792 the 
Military Steward pays for the cost of the decree, and there 
are a few inscriptions which can not be precisely dated, though 
there is little doubt that they belong to this period where the 
Military Steward is found as paymaster.1 Strangely enough 
the only two inscriptions which can be dated give us the limits 
of the period, which does not seem to be determined by any 
party change in this case. No. 792 is probably to be dated in 
the year 229 B. c. and this is the upper limit for this period. 
In 218/7 B.c.the Military Steward codperates with the Board 
of Administration in discharging the expenses in connection 
with decrees.? In the first decree on IG. II. 310, only the 
Military Steward is found. The second document on this 
stone is dated in the archonship of some man whose name ends 
in -pos, -pas, or -pys. Undoubtedly we must restore the name 
“HAwdwpos and date the first decree at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. The limits of the tenth period may therefore 
be closely defined. In the reorganization of 229 B.c. it is 
likely that the Department of Administration was placed 
under the same Board which is characteristic of independent 
government. 


XI. 218/7-202/1 B. c.? 

It may be that the Department of Administration and the 
Military Steward cooperated in making all appropriations in 
the preceding period, but there is no formal recognition of it 
in the records until we come to the year 218/7 B.c.2 The 
change in formula is not, so far as known, due to any change 
in the government, but may either be ascribed to a desire for 


*Nos. 792 (230/29), IG. II. 310 (219/8). Nos. 806, 809, 810, possibly 
also No. 813, IG. II, 375, 380, 396, 400, 510, II. 5. 407 h, 513 f. In No. 
801 we should probably restore ré[v raulay rev orparwrikev] and date 
it here, 

* Dating Heliodorus in 218/7 8. c. AJP (1913), 387 ff. 

®1G, II. 5. 385 c. 
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greater accuracy of expression, or preferably, it marks a change 
in administrative methods in which Euryclides and his party 
sought to gain greater efficiency by uniting the two depart- 
ments. 

The lower limit of this period can not be definitely deter- 
mined. In a copy of an Attic decree found at Magnesia’? we 
find that the two departments were still working together in 
209/8 B. c. and there is no reason to doubt that there was a 
similar coordination from the year 218/7 B. c.2_ Between 208 
and 202 B. Cc. inscriptions are lacking and the evidence from 
literary sources does not give much help. Euryclides and 
Micion died about this time and the rumor spread that they 
were poisoned by agents of Philip.* If we could date the 
archons Nicophon and Dionysius * we might be able to deter- 
mine when these statesmen were put to death. They must 
have been alive as late as 209/8 B.c. at least.5 Whether a 
Macedonian party gained control of the government after 
their death we are unable to say. If any of the inscriptions 
which are paid for by the Minister of Administration are to 
be placed anterior to 199 B. c., they must belong to the period 
immediately following the death of Euryclides and Micion.® 
None of those which have the deme of the secretary preserved 
can be placed here if the tribal rotation was maintained in the 
election of the secretary, and none can belong to the period 
when there were thirteen tribes. In view of the lack of evi- 
dence to the contrary, we may bring the eleventh period down 
to the reforms which appear to have been carried out in the 


? Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 37. For date see AJP (1913), 413 f. 

? The evidence against placing IG. II. 431 in this period is stated in 
AJP (1913),411. Cf. AJP (1914), 79-80. Euryclides and Micion were 
still in power in 212 B. c., and it would be incomprehensible if they had 
changed the management of the Department from a Board to a single 
Minister and then returned to the old system in 209 B. c. It should be 
noted also that this inscription belongs to the class of decrees conferring 
honors on various prytanies which seem to have been in fashion during 
the twelfth period. 

* Pausanias II. 9, 4. 

*1G. II. gor, II. 5. 623 b, 1161 b. 

* Ferguson, Hell. Ath., 256 n. 2. The earliest date for Nicophon is 
perhaps 212/1 or 210/9. Dionysius can not be earlier than 210/9 or 
2090/8 B. C. 

* Ferguson, 1. c. 
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year 202/1 B.c. This lower limit is purely provisional but it 
is the most logical date, for about this time the tribes Deme- 
trias and Antigonis were abrogated and this necessitated other 
constitutional reforms. The Senate lost a hundred members 
and various boards which were composed of members from 
each tribe were reduced. We may suppose that the Depart- 
ment of Administration suffered a more radical change. Ap- 
parently government by committee had been given a thorough 
trial by Euryclides and his party, but finally they decided to 
break with the traditions of the Nationalists in favor of the 
less cumbersome, more direct, and more efficient system of the 
Macedonian party. In other words they had learned the. ad- 
vantages of centralization.? 


XII. 201/o ?-191/o B. c. ? 

In the twelfth period we find the Minister of Administra- 
tion in charge of the appropriations, but we can not accuse 
Athens of pro-Macedonian affiliations at any point in these 
years. The city was generally pro-Roman, though there were 
occasionally symptoms of a strong leaning towards Antiochus. 
His supporters apparently were never strong enough to get 
control of the government.’ 

The limits,of this period are still problematical. Perhaps 
the earliest inscription is IG. II. 392. There are two decrees 
on this stone, of which the second is dated in the archonship 
following that of Phanarchides (202/1 B. c. ?). The first 
decree is probably earlier in the year and authorizes the Min- 
ister to make the usual appropriation. If the two Macedonian 
tribes were removed from the lists in the archonship of Pha- 


*The exact date of the abrogation of the tribes is still problematical. 
If IG. II. 5. 385 c is correctly dated in the year 205/4 (AJP (1913), 414) 
the thirteen tribes were still in existence in that year. Ferguson thinks 
that these tribes were disbanded about 202 B. c. (op. cit., 256 n. 2). 

?In the eleventh period belong IG. II. 5. 385 c (218/7), II. 327, No. 
786, Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia, 37 (209/8). Wilhelm (AM. 
XXXIX. 303) combines II. 327 with IG. 11.416 and dates the decree in 
188/7. But there are 55 letters ina line in II. 327 and 31 in II. 416. 
Moreover the formulas are quite unlike those of 188/7 when the board 
a émi rq Stocxnjoe did not exist. I therefore think that this combination 
can not be correct, and we should probably date [I. 327 in the eleventh 
period. 

* Ferguson, op. cit., c. VII. 
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narchides, that year is probably the upper limit. The lower 
limit is also purely conjectural. The last inscription which 
has a record of the Minister is probably IG. II, 431, and if we 
can rely upon the secretary-cycle as a means of dating inscrip- 
tions in the first decade of the century, we must put this do- 
cument in the year 192/1 B.c. In 188/7 B.c. the Military 
Steward takes the place of the Minister? and the change was 
made at some point after 192 B. c. Possibly there was some 
form of reorganization after the battle of Magnesia at which 
time the supporters of Antiochus disappeared and left a con- 
servative democracy which was friendly to Rome in undisputed 
possession of the government.’ 


XIII. 191/o- 

The conservative democracy of the second century was vir- 
tually an aristocracy supported by Rome. In carrying out 
their reforms about 190 B. c.,* they took a further step in cen- 
tralizing the administrative offices in the financial department, 


In a decree from the archonship of Phanarchides (IG. II. 5. 385 c) 
the Military Steward makes an appropriation for the expenses of an 
embassy to Crete. Nothing is said about the cost of cutting the de- 
cree, and this document may therefore be regarded as outside the limits 
of this study. It is significant, however, that the Military Steward has 
the power of making appropriations alone. It may be that we have to 
do with a separate period between 2090/8 and 202/1. More likely the 
sending of the embassy was regarded in a sense as a war measure and 
the Steward is paying only from the military funds. 

* The inscriptions of this year call fora wordofcomment. In IG. II. 
417 the Board of Administration is restored with some hesitation by 
Boeckh on the basis of a very dubious reading inthe last line. In view 
of the fact that the Board did not exist in the second century, and 
since the other inscriptions of the same year are paid for by the Military 
Steward, there is little doubt that the reading of the last line in IG. II. 
417 must be emended, and restored rév raylay trav orparwrixey, If not, 
we must assume that a Board of Administration was created after 191 
B. C., and that in 188/7 some violent change in the government took 
place, for which there is absolutely no evidence. In fact the evidence 
is all opposed to such a theory. On Wilhelm’s dating IG. II. 327 in this 
period see note 2, p. 448. 

*To this period belong IG. II. 392 (201/0), 391 and 393 (197/6 ?), 390 
(193/2), 431 (192/1), 394, 398 + 407 (AM. XXXIX. 310), 453,’ E¢. “Apx. 
(1903), 61; ibid. (1911), 228, 231. It may be noted that all but one of 
these are decrees in praise of various prytanies. 

*Ferguson, op. cit., 287 ff. 
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and the power of making the appropriations was hereafter 
vested in the hands of the Military Steward instead of the 
Minister of Administration who now disappears from the 
records. The Military Steward discharged this duty through- 
out the second century. For the next century there is little 
evidence. When Athens went over to the side of Mithridates 
against Rome we might expect that, according to precedent, 
some change was made. If so, the evidence has yet to be dis- 
covered. After Sulla had reéstablished the authority of Rome 
we know but little of the machinery of the financial depart- 
ment. Only one inscription? dated after Sulla’s conquest gives 
any information on this point, and from it we learn that the 
Military Steward was instructed to make an appropriation for 
the necessary expenses in the year 49/8 B. c. Thereafter the 
records are silent in regard to the question of payment for the 
decrees.? 

In tracing the history of the various boards which are 
authorized by the senate or assembly to pay for the decrees 
from the end of the fourth century until Athens was incor- 
porated into the Roman Empire the conclusion is obvious that 
when we find a change in the method of payment we must 
expect to find some corresponding change in the affiliations or 
allegiance of the state, or in the later period some measure of 
internal reform in the government itself. The old-time De- 
mocracy preferred to control the Department of Administration 
through a committee. The Macedonian rulers always placed 
a Minister in charge, and this policy was finally adopted by 
the Conservatives in the second century. The Military Stew- 


IG. II. 5. 489 c. Other inscriptions which can not be precisely dated 
may also belong to this later period. 

? The following inscriptions in the thirteenth period can be dated: 
IG, Il. 417, 417 b, 417 c+ 451 g (188/7), 420 (186/5), 440 (185/4), 451 b 
(probably 178/7), 427 + 441 f (1690/8), 477 b, 477 ¢ (165/4), 459 (131/0), 
471 (122/1), 469 (118/7), 465 (117/6), 470 (106/5), 467 (100/99), 464 
(117-81), 478 (archon Nicander), 479 (archon Apolexis), 489 c (49/8). 
To this list may be added the following undated decrees: IG. II. 400, 
411, 423, 425, 426, 438, 441, 442, 455, 456, 468, 490, II. 5. 432d, 451¢, 
489d, E¢. "Apx. (1903), 67. In the following the Military Steward is 
to be assumed or restored: IG. II. 375, 466, 480, II. 5. 432 b, 432 c, 485 b, 
"Ed. "Apx. (1911), 235, ibid. (1912), 248, AM. XXXIII. 206, XXXIX. 
304. IG. II. sor and 592 are decrees by Athenian kleruchs who appar- 
ently have the same organization as the home government. 
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ard does not take a very prominent place in the decrees in his 
earlier history, but he must have been one of the most impor- 
tant officers of the state when Athens was at war. Habron 
held this post in the Four Years’ War, and in the Chremoni- 
dean war this department takes precedence over that of Ad- 
ministration. A generation later the office gained prestige 
when it was held by Euryclides and members of his family. 
Towards the close of the third century the Department of 
Administration seems to have been steadily encroached upon 
until finally its power of making appropriations falls to the 
Military Steward with whom the history of Athenian financial 
administration closes.1 

Conspectus of the political history of Athens and of the 
Departments which paid for the decrees of the state in the 
different periods. 


I, 307/6-304/3 6 rapulas rov Democracy as restored by Deme- 
Sjwou trius, gradually developing into 
an extreme oligarchy. The 
ultra-democrats asserted them- 
selves for a short time at the 
close of the period. 
II. 303/2-302/1 (May) éémi ry Oligarchy under Stratocles. 


Srouxjoer 





1The following inscriptions which Kirchner places anterior to the 
Chremonidean War may be more precisely dated: No. 706 has the same 
limitation in the value of the property which can be acquired by a for- 
eigner as that set in the régime of Euryclides and may therefore be 
dated ca. 232-0 B. c. No. 707 is a citizenship decree which omits the 
scrutiny and the restrictions in enrollment. It must be later than 279 
B.C. The formulas in No. 708 are exactly similar to those of No. 555, 
and they are probably contemporary (307-4 B.c.). In No. 70o9the Min- 
ister of Administration pays (dSovva:) for the inscription out of the 
special fund appropriated for that purpose. The same procedure is 
found in No. 507 (303/2) and again in No. 648 (295/4), but never in the 
later periods. In No. 710 the right of enrollment is limited as in 288-0 
B. c. No. 711 is probably contemporary. In No. 712 noscrutiny of the 
gift is required. Since this is never omitted in the sixth period, this 
decree must go in the eighth. Prosopographical reasons favor placing 
No. 713 in the sixth period, but it may be as late as the eighth. The 
restoration of No. 714 is uncertain. No. 721 may be restored r[ods émi 
77 diorxjoce] as well as r[dv émi rp Siocxgoe]. The formulas seem to be- 
long to the sixth period. No. 725 apparently belongs to the ninth 
period. No. 741 is too fragmentary to be dated. 
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III 302/1 (June)-301/o (July) 
6 raplas Tov Snuov 


IV. 301/0 (October) -296/5 (Ni- 
cias mpérepos) 6 éeracris 
kai ol rpirriapxot 

V. (a) 2096/5 (Nicias dorepos) 
-295/4 [6 émi rH diocxjoe] 
(b) 295/4-289/8 6 ém rp 


Stocxjoer 
VI. 288/7-280/79 (April) of ém 
TD Stocxnoe 
VII. 280/79 (May) -268/7 6 émi rp 
Storxjnoes 
VIII. 267/6-262/1 (Antipater) oi 
émi rq Siorxjoe 
IX. 262/1 (Arrheneides)-231/o 
6 émi rH Siorxnoe 


X. 230/29-219/8 6 rayulas ror 
OTPATIWTiK@V 
XI. 218/7-202/1? 6 raplas ror 
orpatwwrikav Kai ol émi rH 
Stocxnoes 
XII. 201/o-191/o? 6 ém rH dio 
knoe 


XIII. 190/89- 6 rayulas rev orpa- 


TWTLKOY 


PRINCETON. 


Temporary overthrow of Strat- 
ocles. Restoration of demo- 
cratic forms under leadership 
of Lachares. 

Rule of the Moderates. 


Tyranny of Lachares. 
Demetrian government. 
Nationalists. 

Under Antigonus. 
Nationalists. 


Attica under Macedon until 232. 
Athens then became independ- 
ent. 

Attica free of foreign garrisons. 
Conservative democracy. 

Internal reforms. Cooperation in 
financial administration. Con- 
servative democracy. 

Concentration in financial admin- 
istration. Conservative democ- 
racy. 

Athens a ward of Rome. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 
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De Iliadis Fontibus et Compositione, scripsit MATTHAEUS 
VALETON, litt. hum. dr., gymn. Arnh. conr. (Lugduni 
Batavorum apud E. J. Brill, 1915. 8vo, pp. VII + 337). 


In this volume are collected the seven articles relating to the 
rise of the Tale of Troy and the genesis of the Iliad, which 
Valeton published between the years 1912 and 1915 in the 
Mnemosyne. That students of the Homeric question will be 
glad to have access to these essays in this more convenient 
form is a matter of course. Their joy must, however, be 
tempered by the fact that the articles are—in the most literal 
sense—reprinted. Such a method of publication inevitably 
entails a dropping behind of the work; especially when, as 
seems true in the present case, the composition is essentially a 
unit. As the separate articles passed through the press, re- 
ferences to later works were sometimes added in the foot- 
notes; but in the addenda no such effort has been made, and 
thus the book is nearly four years old at the moment of its 
birth. The misprints, also, have had to stand exactly as they 
first appeared. That they are many is shown by the list of 
corrigenda et addenda extending over seven double-column 
pages ; although obvious errors—such as misspellings, and false 
accents—are ignored, and a number of Sevrepar ppovrides in the 
later chapters had already supplemented or corrected earlier 
statements. 

The book’s most prominent defect is the limited acquain- 
tance shown with the work done by others upon the subject 
of which it treats. In part this comes from the author’s be- 
lief that linguistics and archaeology can contribute little or 
nothing to the solution of the problem. To this point I shall 
return later, noting here merely the fact that the author has 
thus been lead to confine his reading to studies in mythology 
and analyses of the poem. Even within these limits he seems 
governed by certain national prepossessions. He is familiar 
with the works of Naber and van Leeuwen, and with a fair 
selection of German writings. But of works in French—not 
to speak of Italian—I have noted not a single citation; while 
those from English writings are so sporadic, that they may 
be repeated here: Grote, History of Greece (p. 254); Leaf, a 
work not specified (p. 126) and A Companion to the Iliad (p. 
246) ; Agnes M. Clerke, Familiar Studies in Homer (p. 178) ; 
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and Shewan, The Lay of Dolon (p. 250). To these must be 
added the mention, p. 2, of Andrew Lang as a Unitarian. 

Every effort to study the composition of the Iliad must rest 
upon some belief about the source and trustworthiness of our 
text; and in my opinion the chance of success must depend 
very largely upon the degree of clearness with which the stu- 
dent grasps this most fundamental aspect of the problem. To 
the first half of the question Valeton’s answer is to be found, 

p. 259-66, in his discussion of the recension of Peisistratos. 
Space forbids the following out of his argument—which I be- 
lieve could be strengthened—but his conclusions seem in the 
main correct. There was an early Attic edition due to Solon, 
Peisistratos or Hipparchos—the name does not matter—which 
was not the first reduction of the poem to writing, but the 
(essentially successful) re-establishment of its earlier form, 
increased by the Athenian interpolations. Here exception 
must be taken to the idea of restoring the poem to its earlier 
form. The Athenian statesman who imported the Ionian text 
can have had no antiquarian interests. What he wanted was 
simply a poem as good as possible for recitation at the festival 
of the Panathenaia, and he secured it according to his lights. 
He had no scruples to deter him from altering the poem when- 
ever he thought he could better adapt it to his needs—that 
would seem merely improving it. One thing we can say of 
his work in general: free composition on a large scale was 
beyond his power, otherwise the stamp of sixth century Athens 
would be on the poem even plainer than it now is. From this 
edition our Iliad is descended. 

At this point Valeton drops the problem, and hence it may 
fairly be assumed that his views are like those since expressed 
by Bethe, who holds, Homer I 50-6, that the text of Aris- 
tarchos was essentially identical with that of Peisistratos, and 
the text of Ludwich with that of Aristarchos. The last 
proposition will have to be appreciably modified in the light 
of my article, The Archetype of our Iliad and the Papyri, 
A. J. P. XXXV 125-48, and of additional evidence which I now 
have ready for publication. The former simply flies in the 
face of the positive proofs for the fluctuation of the Homeric 
text in the third, fourth and fifth centuries—a brilliant pre- 
sentation of which has been given by Gilbert Murray, R. G. E., 
pp. 298-3225, in the chapter headed From Known to Unknown. 
The foundation for the error seems to be a belief that the 
writing of the text must have stereotyped the epos—an idea 
sufficiently refuted—cf. Meier, Werden u. Leben des Volks- 
epos, pp. 28 f. and note 107—by parallels from the epé of other 
peoples. 

There is thus a factor in the solution of the problem—the 
later fluctuation of the text—of which Valeton is apparently 
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unaware, and which Bethe explicitly denies. To a great ex- 
tent this factor is an ¥ and must remain so; but it is one thing 
to carry it consciously as such—cf. Robert, Studien zur Ilias, 
pp. 575 f.—and quite another thing to believe that it does not 
exist. 

I turn next to Valeton’s theory of the composition of the 
Iliad. The nucleus was a poem on the Wrath of Achilles. 
The greater complexity of its plot distinguished it from the 
innumerable poems, in which the Tale of Troy had previously 
been developed, and made it a more artistic sort of poetry, the 
opening of a new era. Its author is the principle author of 
the Iliad and may be termed Homer. The name, to which no 
historical value is attached, may also be employed as a collec- 
tive designation for all who have worked upon the poem. 

The contradiction between the IIpeoBeta and the IlarpéxAeta is 
taken (p. 177) as the fundament of the analysis. The point 
has, of course, been repeatedly made, and is, to my mind, per- 
fectly obvious. The most plausible attempt to explain it away, 
Lang, The World of Homer, pp. 234 ff., is unknown to Valeton ; 
though it deserves discussion on account of its ingeniousness, 
and the fascination of the literary form in which it is presented. 
Valeton does well to point to the fact that Rothe, Ilias, p. 281, 
is driven to assume that the beginning of II is interpolated. 
His treatment must, however, suffer from the inevitable com- 
parison with the original and brilliant interpretation of the 
passages which has meanwhile been published by Bethe, 
Homer I 70 ff. 

This leads to the alternative: either the TlatpéxAea, or the 
IIpeoBeia with its pendant the Myvdos ardppyots was not part of 
the original Achilleis. Valeton’s contribution is the rejection 
of the IlatpéxAea. The general course of the poem, as he con- 
ceives it, was a defeat of the Greeks, now found in A-O, termi- 
nated by the setting of the sun, © 485 ff., a successful Embassy 
to Achilles, and the Renunciation of his Wrath as the close of 
the poem. 

The hypothesis is about as unattractive as can well be 
imagined. Yet, if looked at in itself, simply as a problem in 
analysis, it must be pronounced possible. The conclusion I 
should draw from this and from the other analyses published 
in recent years is the need of controlling them by some more 
objective criteria. It is well to recall the words addressed by 
Wilhelm v. Humboldt to Wolf: “The cardo rerum lies in my 
opinion entirely in the fact that there will be differences of 
style, language, etc., in the Iliad”. To them we may add that, 
thanks above all to the archaeological work inaugurated by 
Schliemann, we now have independently of the poem, a knowl- 
edge of the development of civilization about the shores of the 
Aegean, which may serve as a further check upon any attempt 
at analysis. 
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Such ideas are very curtly thrust aside by Valeton (pp. 172, 
174), in a way that brings him into harmony with thoughts 
expressed by many unitarians—cf. most recently Shewan’s 
industrious article, The Oneness of the Homeric Language, 
Class. Phil. X (1915) 151-65. The question is too vast for 
discussion here. I can merely record my conviction that more 
has already been accomplished than our uwunitarian friends 
realize. Bechtel’s excellent book, for instance, is not to be 
discarded with a reference to a hypothesis that A is the latest 
part of the Iliad (especially not by one who has no faith in 
that hypothesis)—it is the hypothesis that must go. And 
furthermore, there is good ground for hope of progress in this 
direction. It will have to come slowly, with a distinction of 
what is reasonably certain, from what is probable, or merely 
possible. Otherwise it will not carry conviction. It will be 
impeded also by two difficulties: the necessity of clearing away 
some modern misunderstandings; and, what is much more 
difficult, the need of grappling as closely as possible with the 
problem of the corruption of the text in later antiquity. 

Even at present we are in a position to test Valeton’s hypo- 
thesis. Without going any further than the question of style 
—we may trust to the dAoyos aicFyors to discriminate between 
I and T or between T and A; not to mention the finer but ob- 
vious differences between A and I. Valeton himself declares 
(p. 173) “auctoribus nonnullarum Iliadis partium ut librorum 
Y-Q, perlegentem vix fugere potest, sermonem epicum tem- 
poris decursu rigidiorem factum, ad mentem clare enuntian- 
dam non prorsus suffecisse”, quoting Ed. Meyer’s, Gesch. d. 
Altert. II, p. 405, similar statement about T-Q. Of the six 
books named by Meyer none produces this impression more 
strongly than T, and this fact alone is sufficient ground for 
rejecting Valeton’s hypothesis. The stylistic impression can 
be confirmed by comparing Bechtel for the contract forms, 
and for the digamma, my article, A. J. P. XX XIII, p. 417. 

Valeton’s reconstruction of his Achilleis! in detail runs 
somewhat as follows. Up to B 49 as in our Iliad except that 
a mention (A 145-7) of Idomeneus, who does not figure in 
the original poem, has been interpolated, and perhaps the 
return of Chryseis. The Atdwepa is set aside as referring to 
the tenth year of the war, and the poem resumes with B 442-83 ; 
the Catalogue is also an intrusion,.and B 786-815. IT 1-14 
brings to a close this portion of the poem. Disregarding 
minor episodes TAE are a unit, the same is true of ZH; the 
second group is by a different hand but presupposes the former. 
The attitude of Zeus to Hera is so fundamentally different in 
A 5 ff. from what it is in A 517 ff. that it is impossible to assign 


1Its text is printed, pp. 267-324. as an Excursus, 
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them to the same author. The KéAos payy is also rejected be- 
cause of the knowledge (474) of the IarpéxAeta, and its indebt- 
edness to all parts of the Iliad. The close of the book 485 ff. 
is the transition to the Embassy, and stood after the close of 
O in the original poem. For the AoAwvera there is no room; but 
with A we resume the course of the Achilleis. The opening 
of that book (1-84) is rejected, and also of course 501-20, 
575-848 the references to the IlarpéxAea. With its close is in- 
volved the opening of the Tetxouaxia, which also assumes a ten 
years’ duration of the war. Theclose of the battle begun in A 
is found in N 136-55, O 592-5, 653-8, 674-746 the only parts 
of NEO regarded as coming from the Achilleis. Its termina- 
tion is brought about by the setting of the sun © 485-565, 
which is followed by the Embassy, altered so as to make it 


successful (I 1-317, 344-7, 356-64, 378, 379; 388-92, 421-648. 
II 60-3, viv 8’ nrow pév ey tavw xoAov* ds yap apewov, I 649, 656-63, 


669-77, 
Keivos unviOpor €0éXer cBéoar H5e SéxEcPar 


bapa ra ol woes vodew 5é é Ouuds avurye 
émmws Kev vnds Te com Kai Aady Axawr. 


688-90, 712-3.) And finally, T 1-2, 40-208, 215-76, The Re- 
nunciation of the Wrath. 

Some poet proposed to give a different account of the return 
of Achilles to the battle. For this purpose he cut away the 
ending of the poem—beginning © 485—and substituted the 
TlatpoxAea with its necessary consequence the’Exropos dvaipeais.1 
Certain inconsistencies were entailed by this procedure, but 
were either not observed or were accepted. The poem has 
afterwards been interpolated, and Valeton endeavors to deter- 
mine its original extent which he defines, pp. 222 f. Wand 2 
are later additions. 

The fusion of the two poems was made by a Sackevaoris 
whose only contribution was the KodAos pdyn. Many of the 
additions to the poem are older than his work, and Valeton 
thinks that for these the following order may be determined: 
bulk of TAE, Te:xooxoria, wounding of Eurypylos, Tetxopayéa, 
the bulk of NEO. Whether the Acazeipa and the Catalogue are 
older or younger than ® is uncertain; but the Catalogue is 
younger than the Atareipa, which NEO surpass inage. Younger 
than the Catalogue are the battle of Achilles and Aineias, the 
mention of Asteropaios and the AoAwvea, of which the last is 
younger than ®. Before the Acéreipa is to be placed ZH which 
are, however, not equal to the Tetxopuaxia in age. 

To enter into a discussion of these details would be fruitless 
for one who cannot agree with the fundamental hypothesis of 


1A “Exropos dvalpeots is the necessary consequence to the Tarpéxdea ; 
that our X and the nucleus of II have the same origin, does not follow. 
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the author. Instead I may call attention to the remaining sec- 
tion of this portion of the book, pp. 243-59, which is devoted 
to a refutation of the arguments intended to exclude all hypo- 
theses that assume a plurality of authorship. Muelder, Rothe, 
van Leeuwen, and Bethe are the authors whose views are 
chiefly discussed ; and the selection, though far from complete, 
is fairly typical. Some of the arguments stand or fall with 
Valeton’s own hypothesis; but many of the other points are 
well taken, and deserve careful consideration. It is in my 
opinion the best portion of the book. 

The remainder of the work, pp. 1-168, is devoted to a study 
in Sagenverschiebung. The Tale of Troy built up sescentorum 
poetarum ope is here traced back to some fourteen poems or 
cycles of poems, the subject matter of which, their place of 
origin and their relative chronology Valeton believes he can 
determine. Certain general convictions again forbid my en- 
tering upon a detailed discussion of his views. The Tale of 
Troy is undoubtedly very complex in its origin, and at times 
we do seem to get illuminating glimpses into the process of 
its growth—for instance in the combats of Idomeneus with 
Phaistos, of Tlepolemus with Sarpedon. But to believe that 
we can start from the Iliad alone and work out a solution of 
any considerable probability requires a faith in our powers of 
divination stronger than I can muster in view of the very 
tangled epic legends of other peoples—cf. Meier, p. 7 f£.—which 
have been unravelled only in the light of historical informa- 
tion. 

To attempt to simplify the problem—by supposing that the 
legends existed only in poetical form, that the growth of the 
saga was completed before the composition of the Achilleis, 
that the geographical horizon of the legends was necessarily 
limited, seems to me but shutting our speculations into bounds 
within which error aione can prevail. For each of these hypo- 
theses, however convenient it may be, is in itself extremely 
improbable, to say the least. 

Historical information we must have, and for it it is futile 
to look to late writers. We have seen theories built on that 
basis, and Crusius has shown how they crumple like houses 
built upon the sand. Hector of Thebes finds no favor in 
Valeton’s eyes; Paris is still to be sure a Peloponnesian, but 
Aeneas of Gaza is not cited as proof. Ister, however, is quoted 
and Bethe’s interpretation “ Alexander. the Thessalian Paris” 
defended against Crusius; although it should be evident that 
Ister, whatever he may have said, is not a competent witness 
to the fact he is adduced to prove. It is to geography and 
archaeology that we must look for aid. Starting from this 
point, Mr. Leaf in his splendid book, Troy, A Study in Homeric 
Geography (1912) has gone far towards determining the nu- 
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cleus of historic fact around which the Trojan saga has grown. 
There are details in the book which may be questioned, but 
that the outlines at least of the Trojan legend are rooted in 
historical reality seems to me indisputable. That is the one 
firm point from which we can start, and it at once puts hypo- 
theses such as Valeton’s out of consideration. 


GrorGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 
Onto State UNIVERSITY. 





Zeus. A Study in Ancient Religion. Vol. i. Zeus, God of 
the Bright Sky. By ArtTHur BERNARD Cook. §8vo, 
xliii+885 pp. Cambridge University Press. $13.50. 


The last comprehensive monograph on Zeus was published 
by T. B. Emeric-David at Paris in 1833. Since that time a 
large amount of new material has come to light, which has 
been worked up in numerous discussions of various phases of 
the Zeus-religion. But for a comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject we are dependent upon the summary accounts 
of Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie (1894), Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States (vol. i, 1896), and Gruppe, Griech- 
ische Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte (vol. ii, 1906). Mr. 
Cook now offers us a volume of over 900 pages by way of a 
first instalment with the promise of another volume that bids 
fair to be of equal magnitude. 

In the earlier sections—the book has but one chapter—the 
author attempts to show that originally Zeus, ‘the Bright 
One’, was conceived ‘not in anthropomorphic fashion as the 
bright sky-god, but simply as the bright sky itself’. In some 
cases the evidence which he presents in favour of this view 
is of very doubtful value. Then follows a discussion of 
the mountain-cults of Zeus. These can be classified in a 
roughly chronological order according as they involve a mere 
altar, or an altar with a statue of the god, or an altar with a 
statue enclosed in a temple. Of special interest is a series of 
cult-monuments in the form of rude thrones found on the tops 
of mountains in Asia Minor, the islands of the Archipelago, 
and even Greece itself. These were cut out of the living rock 
“by some unknown people at some unknown date—possibly by 
the Hittites in the fourteenth and following centuries B. c.—’ 
and later by the Greeks brought into connection with their own 
mountain-god. 

The main topic of the book is ‘ Zeus in relation to the Sun’, 
pp. 186-730. ‘This is divided into sub-topics corresponding to 
the various objects that were popularly identified with the sun, 
viz., an eye, a wheel, a bird, a ram, a bull, and a bronze man. 
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These in turn are again subdivided with reference to the vari- 
ous myths or cults connected with these objects. In this maze 
of topics the reader will sometimes wonder what has become of 
Zeus. We follow, for instance, the course of the solar wheel 
for ninety pages through the varying fortunes of Ixion, typify- 
ing ‘a whole series of Ixions, who in bygone ages were done 
to death as effete embodiments of the sun-god’; of Triptole- 
mos, whose wheeled seat was ‘simply an early expression to 
denote the sun’; of Kirke, who ‘began life as a solar hawk’, 
and later, ‘under the influence of folk-etymology may have 
been brought into connection with ideas of the solar circle’; 
of Medeia with her chariot and winged snakes; and of Neme- 
sis, originally ‘the Greek counterpart of the Italian Diana 
Nemorensis ’—only to be told at the end that the only possible 
connection between Zeus and the wheel is to be found in the 
fact that a Celtic god, ‘sometimes equated with the Roman 
Jupiter ’, is represented on several monuments as carrying a 
wheel, and that Tzetzes, a twelfth century commentator, ex- 
plains the term Gyrapsios; ‘He of the Round Wheel,’ in 
Lykophron’s Alexandra (1. 538) as a cult-title of Zeus. 

The Ram does not suggest so many topics but shows more 
connection with Zeus. As the principal beast of a pastoral 
population and the obvious embodiment of procreative power, 
he becomes associated with the fertilizing sky-god, and with 
the all-generating sun thus supplying a tertium comparationis 
for bringing together the Hellenic Zeus and the barbaric sun- 
god, as is seen in the cults of Zeus Ammon and Zeus Sabazios. 
The Bull seems to have performed a like function in the case 
of Zeus Adados (Jupiter Heliopolitanus) and Zeus Dolichaios 
(Jupiter Dolichenus). In this section on ‘the Sun and the 
Bull’ (pp. 430-718) the author considers a long list of topics, 
ranging from ‘the Labyrinth at Knossos’, which he regards 
as an orchestra or arena for the performance of a mimetic 
dance, ‘perhaps to be identified with the paved rectangular 
space near the north-west corner of the Cnossian palace’, to 
the ‘ Origin of Tragedy’, which he finds in the mimetic per- 
formances given at the Lenaia in commemoration of the birth 
(and passion) of Dionysos,—the City Dionysia, held ten 
months earlier in honor of his conception, giving rise to 
comedy. 

Zeus as a moon-god appears only in quasi-Greek states. 
Even the conception of Zeus as the consort of the moon-god- 
dess is restricted to certain well-defined areas and ‘ savours of 
non-Hellenic influence’. Occasionally, but not often, Zeus 
appears in Greek literature and art as god of the starry sky. 
As such he plays an important part in astronomy and astrology. 
The general relation of Zeus to the heavenly bodies is summed 
up in these words (p. 777): 
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‘In short, Zeus was brought into close connection with any and 
every celestial luminary. But, though this is undoubtedly the case, it 
must be steadily borne in mind that genuine Hellenic religion never 
-identified Zeus with sun or moon or star. If an inscription records 
the cult of Zeus Helios, if a coin represents Zeus with the moon on his 
head, if a myth tells of Zeus transforming himself into a star, we may 
be reasonably sure that inscription, coin, and myth alike belong to the 
Hellenistic age, when—as Cicero puts it—a Greek border was woven 
on to the barbarian robe’, 


As compared with some recent works on Greek religion, the 
book shows a large measure of sanity and self-restraint on the 
part of its author. Scholars will doubtless differ with him as 
to the weight that should be given to some of the evidence that 
he presents. But it must be granted that in the main he has 
used his evidence with discretion and has been careful to indi- 
cate the varying degrees of certainty with which his conclusions 
are held. A significant feature of the book is its very com- 
plete presentation of the evidence under discussion. Inscrip- 
tions are invariably quoted; and monuments, coins, and other 
graphic representations are reproduced in 42 full-page plates 
and 569 minor illustrations. The second volume, which deals 
with ‘Zeus god of the Dark Sky’, is said to be already far 
advanced in the manuscript. We echo the author’s hope that 
its publication will not be unduly delayed. 


RALPH HERMON TUKEY. 
WILLIAM JEWELL Coiiece, Liserty, Mo. 





Grammaire du Vieux Perse; A. MEILLET, Paris, 1915. 


In his Grammaire du Vieux Perse Prof. Meillet presents an 
exhaustive and scholarly treatment of the Ancient Persian 
language, and his work is a contribution worthy of the author’s 
many years of labor in the field of Comparative Philology. 
The introduction is devoted to an illuminating discussion of 
the ancient language in reference to the early and late dialects 
of the Iranian territory and the influence of formal and legal 
style on the Achaemenidan phraseology. It is reasonable to 
suppose that such examples of unexpected phonetic changes 
as s and g for the regular 0<I. E. & and d<I. E. & show a 
borrowing from, or at least an admixture of, other dialect 
forms which became stereotyped in religious and official 
diction; e. g. adana, ‘he knew’ (New Pers. danad, Turfan 
MSS daném) <LE. gy-na- (Keller, K. Z. 39.159) but -zana in 
paruzana, vispazana ‘from root zan, ‘give birth’ <I. E. gen 
where the z of the other dialects appears. The latter compound 
illustrates in addition to the z another non-Persian peculiarity 
sp in vispa, Vedic vicva ‘all’ for the regular visa as a single 
word and in the compound visadahyu. Formulaic influence is 
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seen in fixed expressions as the oft-recurring phrase @atiy 
Darayavaus xsayabiya, ‘says Darius the King’, in spite of the 
fact that in all other cases the ancient Persian word-order 
places the subject before the verb. 

In his discussion of the phonetic system the author gives 
the consonantal rendering of the cuneiform syllabary instead 
of attempting to preserve its inherent syllabic function, e. g. 
abrm for ab*r¢m, abaram ‘I bore’. The ambiguity of this 
syllabary allows, as is well known, a divergence of theories 
unless the form of a word can be positively fixed by etymology. 
It is therefore perfectly admissible for Prof. Meillet to incor- 
porate his oft published opinion as to the vocalic value of the 
sign r?, 

For many years the author has consistently advocated that 
the sign has the function of the Sanskrit r in such forms as 
ap*rtsam, Skt. prechati, Av. parasaiti, New Pers. pursam; 
k¢rtta, Skt. krta; vaz%rtka, New Pers. buzurg; t°rsatiy, 
Av. tarasaiti; ad*r°snaus, Skt. dhrsnoti; ag*r*bayam, Skt. 
grbhayati; uvamr*siyu, Skt. mrtyu. This leads the author to 
postulate for initial a in arSti, ‘spear’, Skt. rsti, and in the 
proper names ArSsdma, Artavardiya, Artaxsa6a, the function 
of the Semitic aleph, e. g. ’rsti, ’rsdma, etc. His argument is 
largely based on the transliteration of the Persian r¢ through 
the Elamite ir in the case of proper names, and on its repre- 
sentation in the modern dialects, e. g. ap*r*sam, New Pers. 
pursam. With this theory the reviewer is not in sympathy. 
It seems in his judgment to lack sufficient phonetic data. The 
Elamite and Babylonian rendering of proper names in the 
Behistan Inscription is often inconsistent. It is interesting to 
note, for example, that Elam. pir seems to represent the f#r¢ 
in Pers. Fravarti as well as the pa-ar in the Bab. equivalent 
Pa-ar-u-mar-ti-is. Surely Prof. Meillet would not argue for 
Elam. transliteration ir as representing vocalic r in this case. 
The author cites the change of r* to ur in New Persian as 
indicative of the vocalic character of the sign, but the modern 
dialects show ur<ar, e. g. Av. tarsna, ‘ thirst’, Sariqoli, tir(7), 
Baluci, tunnag. So too the Indian dialects exhibit the same 
change, e. g. Skt. mudgara, ‘club’, Bangali, mugur; Skt. 
manorama, ‘pleasing’, Simhalese, manuramaka, New Simh. 
manuburd. In fact against the New Pers. examples in ur on 
which Prof. Meillet relies can be mustered such forms as 
Ossetic farsum, Tagaurish, farsin, derived from Anc. Pers. 
ap¢rtsam; Afyan marya, ‘bird’, Oss. mary from Anc. Pers. 
*m¢rtga, Av. maraya; New Pers. tarsidan from Anc. Pers. 
t¢r*satiy, Av. tarasaiti. Furthermore the Greek rendering of 
Persian proper names containing r* points to the sound ar, 
e. g. "AptoBapfavns, Pers. ariya+GAv. varazina: ‘ApréBaros, 
*arta, Av. arata+ pata ‘ protected by law’. 
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The author leaves lacunae to mark the cruces of the inscrip- 
tions, e. g. abicari§ gaidamcad maniyamca vibbisca, le..... et 
les biens et la maison et les....... , p. 199, where the inter- 
pretation of gaidamca maniyamca is now settled through the 
phrase in the recently recovered Aramaic fragments nin'D>3 
om’nai ‘their possessions and their houses’ (Tolman PAPA. 
42, 53-) 

Professor Meillet approves the view that the inscriptions of 
the kings Artaxerxes II and III, were written by redactors 
not familiar with the Persian language, and the barbarous 
style of their monuments does much to justify this belief, but 
one should use with extreme caution the attractive ‘ignorant 
scribe’ theory lest it leave the way open for reckless critics to 
make the boldest conjectures even to the point of rewriting 
disputed portions of the text. 

The undersigned feels that we see something of the unsafe 
influence of this method in the favor given the attempted 
‘emendation’ upariydya, Bh. I, 23 (accepted by Meillet, p. 30) 
for the clear reading ap*riy*ay * on the stone. 

The thorough treatment of the phenomena of the language 
by the author is evinced by the fact that from the meager data 
of the Achaemenidan inscriptions Professor Meillet presents 
a grammatical treatise of 232 pages which will remain forever 
of great value to all Iranian scholars. 

H. C. ToLmMan. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, August I2, I9I5. 





Herondae Mimiambi Novis Fragmentis Adiectis edidit Otto 
Crusius. Editio minor quinta aucta et correcta. Lipsiae 
in aedibus B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. 156. Geh. M. 2.40; 
geb. M. 2.80. 


It speaks well for the vitality of classical studies, or at all 
events of philological interests, that four reworkings of the 
standard edition of this slight and difficult, though extremely 
interesting text should be required within less than a quarter 
of a century. It is indeed a standard edition, for rarely does 
it fall to the lot of an editor so thoroughly to master the whole 
field of activity of an ancient author as Crusius, through his 
profound knowledge of the fable, the proverb and the mime, 
has made Herondas, and all that concerns the genre by him 
represented, his parish. And a reworking it also is, no less, 
not a mere “new edition” to supply a gap in a publisher’s 
stock. Almost every page manifests revision of judgment, 
enrichment of apparaius,.testimonia and parallels, with here 
and there a new interpretation suggested, and the occasional 
inaccuracies of the fourth edition removed—everywhere in 
evidence the Sevrepar ppovrides. 
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As might have been expected, the changes in the text of 
Herondas himself are not numerous, for a textus receptus has 
finally been attained, yet with what an expenditure of ingenuity 
and erudition the elaborate apparatus gives mute but eloquent 
testimony. The few improvements upon the fourth edition, 
like €(x) for é(p)6 in II 15, or 76(p)vas for ré(p)vas in II'18, 
though substantial are hardly worth singling out for special 
comment. The ’ApgioByrpoipa xai Vevderiypada are differently 
grouped, one new frg., No. 67 (from Photius) being added, 
and frg. 65 (ed. 4) now being recognized as belonging to 
Callimachus, since the publication of Pap. Oxyrh. 1011. An in- 
teresting aid to the appreciation of Horace Epod. XVII is 
given (p. 98) by the observation that theme and style are 
probably borrowed from some mimiamb. In the Xapirov and 
the Morxedtpia from Oxyrhynchus Crusius, gift of divination 
and felicitous supplement shows itself to the best advantage, 
and a brilliant piece of reconstruction has been accomplished. 
Even though we may never be sure that the supplements are 
correct, most, if not all, fully deserve to be. 

Especially notable among the additions of new material in 
this edition are the <’Emdixafopevn> (cf. p. 121 for justifica- 
tion of the title), which appeared in the Archiv f. Papyrus- 
forschung VI (1913); the Anonymus Hermopolites from Pap. 
Soc. Ital. 149; the Anonymus Marissaeus (an inscription from 
Marissa, first published in 1905) ; the Kwpudfwv from an ostrakon 
(Mélanges Perrot) ; the abstract of an <’AroxexAetmévos> from 
a neglected passage in Aristaenetus; tbe Mimi Clausula from 
Suetonius, Aug. 99 (cf. Philol. LX XIII, 320), which Crusius 
emends and restores in a convincing manner; and the EKYPA 
YIIO@EXIS from an ancient lamp—in all twenty-two pages of 
new matter as compared with the fourth edition. 

The few slight typographical errors are nowhere disturbing, 
and all the more easily excusable as the condition of the edi- 
tor’s eyes made it necessary for him to call upon the assistance 
of friends for the proof-reading. The whole is not merely a 
standard work maintained at the forefront of science, but a 
real addition to knowledge and a broader and securer basis 
for renewed researches. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
Tue University oF ILLINo1s. 
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RHEINISCHES MUSEUM FUER PHILOLOGIE, Vol. LXX (1915), 
I and 2. 


Pp. 1-41. Wilhelm Heraeus, IPOMEIN. In Martial 12, 82, 
11 all the editors read Fumosae feret ipse tropin de faece 
lagonae, whereas the reading of all the MSS is propin. tropin 
is the reading of the editio Romana (1473), and from this 
edition it passed into the Aldine (1501) and later editions. 
The word has been variously derived from tporjv and rpoms, 
and is translated “Bodensatz’”’ in Friedlaender’s edition. 
Heraeus proposes to restore the MS propin (i..e. zporeiv, 
which arose from zpomeiv in the same manner as tyeéa from 
bylea, vyevds from tyewds, éeixera from émeixera, and rapeiov 
from tapeiov). In view of the widespread ignorance concern- 
ing the use of zeiv, riv and their compounds, Heraeus has taken 
the pains to collect the scattered evidence, and to the marshal- 
ing and consideration of this evidence he has devoted pages 
10-17: The key to the meaning of propin in the passage 
cited above is furnished by another Martial passage, 5, 78, 3, 
where zpozivew does not mean “to drink to the health” (=pro- 
pinare), but “to take an antepast” (of sweetened wine, or 
cold relishes, or both). Fumosae feret ipse propin de faece 
lagonae would therefore mean: “He himself will serve you 
with an antepast of the dregs of the smoky flask”. Heraeus 
has also detected the word propin in Petronius 28, 3: et cum 
plurimum rixantes effunderent, Trimalchio hoc suum propi- 
masse dicebat. propinasse is unsatisfactory and should be 
emended to propin esse. To these literary examples Heraeus 
would add CIL V 5272, lines 13 and 25, oleum et propin, and 
CIL V 4449, line 34, oleo et prop (abbreviation for propin), 
where propin and prop have heretofore been regarded as ab- 
breviations of propinationem and propinatione respectively. 


Pp. 42-55. H. F. Mueller, Glosseme und Dittographien in 
den Enneaden des Plotinos. The editor of the Weidmann 
text of Plotinus discusses a number of glosses and dittographies 
in Plotinus. He points out the danger of too great a conser- 
vatism in adhering to MS readings, and the corresponding 
danger of too great a haste in eliminating seeming ditto- 
graphies. He incidentally corrects some of his own and of 
Volkmann’s shortcomings in the constitution of the text. 


Pp. 56-106. G. Funaioli, Scolii Filargiriani. The Scholia 
Bernensia ad Vergili Bucolica atque Georgica, the Explanatio 
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in Bucolica Vergilii and the Brevis Expositio Vergilii Georgi- 
corum are all.derived from a single collection of scholia, the 
bulk of which was composed by Philargyrius and the remain- 
der by Servius. Hagen’s failure to perceive this, and the 
generally unscientific nature of Hagen’s edition of the Appen- 
dix Serviana, led Funaioli to undertake the task of preparing 
a new edition of the genuine scholia of Philargyrius. This 
work necessitated the examination ot all the relevant MSS of 
the libraries of Europe, and the present article gives a state- 
ment of some of the results of these researches. The first 
part of the article is devoted 1) to an elaborate description of 
the MSS (eleven in number) upon which the new edition of 
Philargyrius is to be based; 2) to a briefer account of the 
other MSS (59 in number) that contain Philargyrian material, 
or the Donatian or the Bernensian Life of Vergil; and 3) toa 
still briefer enumeration of a number of MSS that contain other 
lives of Vergil. The second part gives a history of the Phil- 
argyrian recension from the earliest indications that are 
afforded by the Irish glosses of some of the MSS down to 
Brummer’s Vitae Vergilianae (Lipsiae 1912), in which Brum- 
mer has printed under the name of Philargyrius a vita that is 
shown by Funaioli to be nothing but a medieval manipulation 
of the Donatian vita. 


Pp. 107-144. Josef Mesk, Lukians Timon. The article is 
an attempt to give a final answer to the much disputed ques- 
tion as to whether Lucian’s Timon is based on a definite 
comedy or not. The author first takes up the arguments that 
have been advanced for and against the hypothesis of a comic 
model, and shows that there is not a single conclusive argu- 
ment in favor of the positive side of the question, while there 
is much weight in some of the arguments on the negative side. 
In the next place, he analyses the thoughts, motifs, and tech- 
nique of the Timon as compared with other Lucianic dialogues 
and brings out the fact that the essential elements of the form 
of the Timon and not a small portion of the material that 
entered into the composition of this dialogue are found in the 
earlier works of Lucian and reappear in his later works. 
Finally, the author traces Lucian’s contributions to the legend 
of Timon, and, more especially, makes use of the inconsistency 
in the representation of the character of Timon that is revealed 
by a comparison of sections 31-40 with sections 1-6 and 41 ff., 
to show that the whole philosophic discussion on the value of 
poverty that is comprised in sections 21-40 is a distinctly 
Lucianic addition. These threefold results have led Mesk to 
the conclusion that the basis of the Timon was not a comedy 
but the legend of Timon, which, with reminiscences from old 
and new comedy and from the works of Menippus was 
moulded by Lucian into the dramatic form of a Menippean 
dialogue. 
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Pp. 145-160. Miszellen. P. 145. J. M. Stahl, Béows und 
Bdéyv. Use of the two words as hunting terms. Pp. 145-7, 
W. Schmid, Zu Kallimachos Epigr. 28 u.52. In 28 the comma 
belongs after "Hx#, not before. The Theocritus of 52 is the 
poet Theocritus. Pp. 147-9. M. Wallies, Zur doppelten 
Rezension des siebenten Buches der aristotelischen Physik. 
Interpretation of 242 a 18 sq. and 247 b 1 sq. Pp. 149-151. 
Wilhelm Heraeus, Priapeum XXXII. At verse 7, read cui 
suco caret os putrisque pulmo. Pp.151-5. Carl Weyman, Zu 
lateinischen Schriftstellern. 1. Hor. carm. I 3, 29 ff. 2. Sen. 
De prov. 3, 12, medicamentum inmortalitatis. 3. Ambros. 
comm. Luc. IV 64 p. 171, 7 ff. (Schenkl), vale... amicum 
lumen. 4. Prud. Peristeph. VIII, ipse Joci est dominus. 5. 
Isidor. epigr. Hieronym. v. 3 (Quellen u. Unters. z. lat. Philol. 
des Mittelalt. IV 2, p. 160). 6. Sententiae Varronis, 45 (Ger- 
mann, Studien z. Gesch. u. Kultur d. Altert. III 6, p. 33). 7. 
In L. Baur, Die philosophischen Werke des Rob. Grosseteste, 
Bischofs von Lincoln, p. 285, 8 f., the name Sicius stands for 
Esicius or Isicius i.e. Hesychius. Pp. 155 f. A. Abt, Die ael- 
teste Darstellung eines Skeletts. Pp. 156-160. A. Brinkmann, 
Lueckenbuesser. 17. In Texte u. Untersuch. 37, 2, p. 152, Dob- 
schuetz’ xouirdrw must be rejected; the MS pyrary (v. 1. mwurdt) 
(=Lat. metatum) is correct. 18. A list of improved readings 
of the text of Arethas’ encomium on the Edessene confessors. 
19. Discussion of the MSS of the Miracula S. Georgii apropos 
of Aufhauser’s edition. 


Pp. 161-223. Friedrich Wilhelm, Die Oceconomica der 
Neupythagoreer Bryson, Kallikratidas, Periktione, Phintys. 
The fragments of Bryson, Kallikratidas, and Periktione may 
now be consulted most conveniently in the Wachsmuth-Hense 
Stobaeus, vol. 5, pp. 680-693, and those of Phintys in vol. 4, 
pp. 588-593. Wilhelm presents a minute analysis of these 
fragments with a copious supply of parallel passages. The 
treatises in question were probably lectures originally, and the 
authors’ names, which are those of members of the early 
Pythagorean school, are fictitious and were added at the time 
of publication. Though products of the Neo-Pythagorean 
school these works contain precipitates of the early oeconomic 
literature. Bryson shows a predilection for Peripatetic ma- 
terial; Kallikratidas draws upon Platonic and Stoic sources as 
well; Periktione, while borrowing most extensively from Stoic 
sources, reveals other elements also, among them some of 
Epicurean origin; Phintys favors Peripatetic and Stoic ele- 
ments alike. They are all eclectics but show no distinctively 
Neo-Platonic features. The use of the Doric and Ionic 
dialects in these writings argues against an early date, for the 
literary revival of these dialects belongs to the second century 
of our era. 
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Pp. 224-252. Thomas Stangl, Lactantiana. This is the first 
instalment of a series of critical, grammatical, and stylistic 
notes, which, as the author says, are to serve as a contribution 
to the revision of Samuel Brandt’s text of Lactantius pub- 
lished in vols. XIX, XXVII 1 and XXVII 2 of the Vienna 
corpus. The present instalment comprises thirty-eight notes 
on the Divinae institutiones and six notes on the Institutionum 
epitome. 


Pp. 253-314. Th. Birt, Die Fuenfzahl und die Properz- 
chronologie. The prevailing chronology of Propertius’ life 
and writings is impossible. As a matter of fact, he was born 
in the year 56 or 57 B.c.—not, as is commonly supposed, about 
49 B.c.—and he died about the age of forty. Propertius 
wrote his first poem in 40 B.c. so that his literary activity 
began almost contemporaneously with that of Vergil and 
Horace, and preceded that of Tibullus. But for a long time 
after Vergil and Horace had given their allegiance to Octa- 
vian, Propertius held aloof. Finally, in 32 B. c., the publication 
of the monobiblos won for Propertius the sympathy and the 
admiration of critics, and, soon after, the fall of Marc Antony 
enabled him to make a change of party and to become a good 
“Augustan”. Hitherto the years 40-30 B.c. that separate 
Gallus from Tibullus seemed to constitute a gap in the history 
of Roman elegy, but this gap is now seen to be filled by the 
twenty-two elegies of Propertius’ monobiblos. The poet’s 
friendship with Lycinna and Cynthia belongs to the early 
period of his youth. As Cynthia doubtless lived at Rome, 
Lycinna must have lived there also. Propertius must have 
come to Rome in 42 or 41 B. c., immediately after leaving the 
boys’ school. Though at first intending to prepare for an 
oratorical career, he soon devoted himself to writing poetry 
(IV 1,133 f.). His intimacy with Cynthia did not last longer 
than three years. The comparison of III 15,7 with III 24, 23 
shows that in the latter passage five is around number. While 
it is impossible to give exact dates for the period of the love 
experiences described by Propertius, they probably fall between 
the years 41 and 38 B.c. All of the books but the first, and 
even a portion of that, were composed after Propertius had 
broken off his relations with Cynthia. Cynthia is rightly 
made to say in IV 7, 50, longa mea in libris regna fuere tuis. 
The sway referred to was a sway of the pen, not a sway of the 
heart. In fact, elegy IV 8, the most realistic of all the elegies, 
is the latest in time of composition, and the most remote from 
the period of the actual association of the lovers. 


Pp. 315-325. Franz Ruehl, Die griechischen Briefe des 
Brutus. The article is mainly a refutation of the arguments 
of Marcks’against the genuineness of the Greek letters of 
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Brutus. The argument that the letters are unworthy of a 
general and that, in particular, the letters to the Bithynians 
are ridiculous, Ruehl condemns as purely subjective reasoning. 
The argument that the letters yield no historical information 
is answered by the statement that the specific matter of the 
letters is just what one would expect to find in the letters of 
a general. The alleged inconsistencies in the letters to the 
Coans and in the letters to the Cyzicenes are shown not to 
exist. The lack of agreement between a few of the letters of 
Brutus and the tradition of Plutarch and Appian is demon- 
strated to have no bearing on the question of genuineness. 
The author feels that arguments of a far more serious charac- 
ter must be advanced to establish the spuriousness of the 
letters in question. 


Pp. 326-336. Miszellen. P.326. J. M. Stahl, Zu Sophokles 
Elektra. The meaning of #3’ (v.43) was intended to be made 
clear by a gesture. Pp. 328-330. K. Preisendanz, Zu drei 
Epigrammen der Anth. Pal. In XI, 305 read Opéup’ dxopins for 
Opéppa popins. VI 332, 2 for So Aita rodvdaidarda read dita 
Sot’? & moAvdaidaAa. XII, 168 for depexdorov read gép’ éExdorov 
(=é€xarépov). Pp. 331-334. L. Radermacher, ’A¢podiowv. FI. 
Petr. Pap. III 42,H 7 (=Witkowski, Epistulae pr..gr.? 5), 
adpodio.ov means ‘ gift offered on the occasion of the ’Apowédeta’. 
Cf. Plutarch. Thes. 21, where dd¢podicwv is ‘wedding-gift’. 
Pp. 334 f. W. Meyer-Luebke, Lateinisch baia “ Hafen”? 
Baia in the sense of ‘bay’ is to be struck from the lat. lexica. 
Isidore’s gloss XIV, 8, 40 is based upon an imperfect under- 
standing of Servius on Vergil, IX 707. Pp. 335 f. A. Brink- 
mann, Lueckenbuesser. Notes on Choricius. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 





PuiLotocus. Bd. LXXIII (N. F. Bd. XXVIII), 1914. Heft 
I-2. 


I, pp. 1-18. M. Boas, Die Sylloge Rufiniana. The epigrams 
of Rufinus constitute about a third of Book V, 1-102 of the 
Anthologia Palatina. Epigrams 1 and 102 are by Rufinus and 
correspond in their phraseology. Kephalas excerpted the 
Rufinian collection before his other sources; he used it only 
in this section and interspersed epigrams by other poets. The 
list of Rufinian epigrams as revised by Boas includes: 1, 8, 
IO-II, 13-14, 17-18, 20-21, 25-27, 34-35, 40, 42, 46-47, (49), 
53-55, 59-61, 65, 68-69, 72-75, 86-87, (88-89), 91-93, (94), 
96-97, 102. As it cannot be proved that Martial I, 57 was 
modeled on ep. 41, and as in any case ep. 41 appears not to 
have belonged to the Rufinian core of Book V, our only point 
for the dating of Rufinus is the fact that Ausonius’ ep. 12 


31 
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(p. 199 S) is modeled on A. P. V 20, and ep. 83 (p. 218 S) on 
V 8&7. 

II, pp. 19-60. J. Baunack, Hesychiana III. Continued from 
Philologus LXX, 353-396, 449-491 and Xenia Nicolaitana 
(1912 Teubner) pp. 59-108.) Critical studies of some of the 
corrupt lemmata and glosses. Concluded on pp. 180-236. 


III, pp. 61-108. A. Berger. Streifziige durch das rémische 
Sklavenrecht. I. Frag. Vat. §71b and Dig. 7,1, 21. As to 
the acquisition of ownership of property received as inherit- 
ance or legacy by a servus fructuarius. Mommsen’s recon- 
struction of the fragments will not hold. Berger argues for: 
nunc videndum, si fructus servi legatus sit, quid contineatur 
legato. Quidquid is ex opera sua adquirit vel ex re fructuarii 
ad eum pertinet sive mancipio accipiat sive stipuletur; quid- 
quid autem extra has duas causas adquirit, proprietario ad- 
quirit. Et si heres instituatur vel legatum accipiat, puto pro- 
prietario quaeri, quamvis Labeo distinguat, cuius gratia heres 
institutus sit vel legatum acceperit. Furthermore the passage 
in Digest. 7, I, 21 is shown to suffer from interpolation. The 
Justinian compilers restored to honor a solitary opinion of 
Labeo discarded by the classical jurists. The evidens voluntas 
testatoris was a favorite maxim of the Justinian law; a Jus- 
tinian constitution (C.6, 30,21) covering a special case (where 
a slave, for whom a liberalis causa was pending, was named 
as heir) may have had some influence on the interpolation. 
II. Schenkungserwerb des servus fructuarius. A gift to a 
servus fructuarius was treated as in the analogous cases of 
inheritance and legacy. But the compilers of Dig. 7, 1, 22, 
Ulpian lib. 18 ad Lab. in this case also interpolated a distinction 
made by Labeo as to the intention of the donor and accepted 
inthe Justinian law. III. Erbschafts- und Vermachtniserwerb 
des Dotalsklaven. Another analogous case is that of acquisi- 
sition of ownership of an inheritance or legacy left to a servus 
dotalis. The guiding principle was Ulpian. Dig. 15, 1, 19, 1, 
which obtained even after the reform of the dowry laws by 
the constitution of Justinian. But a legacy to a servus dotalis 
(Paul. Dig. 25, 5, 3 pr.) belonged to the dos. Hence in Julian. 
Dig. 29, 2, 45, §1, the last clause is contradictory. A gloss 
beginning with an abbreviated guia or quoniam crept into the 
text with quamvis. 


IV, pp. 109-121. G. Kafka, Zu J. Adams Erklarung der 
Platonischen Zahl. All the data in Plato, Rep. VIII 546 B 
refer to a single value. Expressed algebraically, Z=(x?)?= 
X+X+X+xX=(3-4-5)*=y?- 100?=[100 (7*—1) | - (100 - 3°) = 
[100 ( V50?— 2) ]- (100: 33) =12 960 000. Hilprecht (The 
Babylonian Expedition of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, Series A, 
Vol. XX, 1, 1906) shows that this number had the same cos- 
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mological significance in the Babylonian sexagesimal system. 
12,960,000 days make 36,000 years, the Babylonian cycle. 
Plato (Rep. X, 615 B) assumes the duration of human life to 
be 100 years or 36,000 days. Hence a day in the life of man 
corresponds to a year in the life of the universe. Among the 
Pythagoreans 10 and 4 were perfect numbers. 10000 or (10)* 
would then appear to be in even higher degree a complete 
number. If we consider that Plato regarded 10000 as an 
especially important number for the soul (Phaedrus, 248 C, 
Rep. X, 615 A ff.) it may be that he intended (10)* as “ruler” 
of the immortal, “the divinely begotten ” and (60)* as “ruler” 
of the mortal or “man-begotten ”’, and so to establish a meta- 
physical differentiation of value between the decimal and the 
sexagesimal systems. Perhaps this distinction was to lead to 
the acceptance of the latter for applied, the former for pure 
mathematics. Kafka translates on p. 120 the puzzling passage 
(Rep. VIII, 546 B) and expresses the number in algebraic 
symbols. 


V, pp. 122-153. Th. O.H. Achelis. De Aristophanis By- 
zantii argumentis fabularum, III. The preceding sections 
were published in Philol. 72, pp. 414-441, 518-545. The fol- 
lowing points are considered: the evidence of the argumenta 
for the names of tragedies presented on the same occasion; 
the order of the victors; the number of the play; the title; 
the choregus ; the actors; asecond edition of the play; literary 
comments, index etc. t7dOeos differs from xepadAaov: est vero 
illud xe@cAacov ita institutum, ut primarii fabulae casus sub- 
stantivis enumerarentur. The categories treated in the argu- 
menta are: tmdfeois, oixovopia, oxords, mpdAoyos, oxnvn, xopds, 
diSacxadtxé. The arguments which may safely be ascribed to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium are: Prom., Septem, Eumen., III 
Oed. Tyr., I Ant., II Phil., II Med., II Alc., II Bacch., II Or., 
III Phoen., II Rhesus. Argumenta by Ar. Byz. are extant for 
only those plays of Euripides which had scholia, i. e. they were 
intended for scholars, and not the general public. Wilamo- 
witz (Herakles I, p. 145) wrongly maintained the opposite 
view. 


Miscellen. 


I. pp. 154-156. A. Miller. Zur Verwendung der Musik 
im romischen Heer. Behn (Mainzer Zeitschrift VII, 1912, 
pp. 32-47) is wrong in saying that music was used exclusively 
for giving signals, as the following passages show: Suet. 
Vitell. 11 and Tib. 37; Ammian. 16, 12, 7; 19, 6,9; 24, 6, 10; 
Dio Cass. 56,22; Libanius’ Autobiography 1, p. 42 R.; Appian. 
Pun. 66; Plutarch. Aemil. Scaur. 33; Appian. B. C. 1, 105; 
and Seneca Apocol. 12. March music was used in triumphal 
and funeral processions. 
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2. p. 156. Th. O. H. Achelis. Ad Epiphanium. Panar. 
haer. LI (II, p. 483 Dind.) read éAmicavres. 


3. p. 157. K.Lincke. Zu Aeneas Tacticus. In c. 40 §2, 
S. 68, 10 f. (ed. Hercher) read trav pév év rH rode reOvyKdTwv. 


4. pp. 157-158. G. Esau. Zu dem lat.-griech.-kopt. Ge- 
sprachsbuch (Klio XIII). Schubert should have compared 
this papyrus leaf of the 6th century with the colloquia in 
C. Gl. L. vol. III, especially with the coll. Montipessulanum, 
which exhibits the same form and similar phrases. The frag- 
ment probably began: Quis ostium pulsat? 


5. pp. 158-159. L. Steinberger. Zur Tabula Peutingeriana. 
The station Coveliacas is probably Cavaglia, northwest of 
Vercelli, which appears in the year 1248 and 1259 as Cabaliacha, 
Cabaliaca. 


6. pp. 159-160. W.Anderson. Die Meleagrossage bei den 
Tschuwaschen. This Turco-Tartar tribe has a legend that a 
child would live until a firebrand snatched from the fire at his 
birth was consumed. How they got the legend cannot be de- 
termined. Mere coincidence seems unlikely. 


VI, pp. 161-179. V. Coulon. Textkritisches zu Aristo- 
phanes. Fuller discussion of passages emended in his new 
critical edition. 


VII, pp. 180-236. J. Baunack. Hesychiana. Conclusion of 
the studies referred to on pp. 19-60. An index of about 700 
words discussed is given on pp. 233-236. 


VIII, pp. 237-243. C. Ritter. Kleinigkeiten zu Thales, 
Herakleitos, Gorgias. 1. The saying, tyv yoynv diow detxivytov 
% avroxivyrov, attributed to Thales (cf. Diels, Doxographi Gr., 
386a ), should have been listed by Diels ( Vorsokratiker) among 
the sayings of Thales, and by Gilbert in his review of Diels, 
and cited by Schanz and Vollgraff in their editions of the 
Phaedrus (245 C). 2. The correct reading of Herakleitos fr. 
26 (Diels, Vorsokratiker, 2d ed., p. 66) requires the omission 
of the first dyes. 3. In Herakleitos fr. 51 read zadivrovos for 
madivrporos. 4. Where Gorgias (Diels II 239 and 547) ex- 
plains as the cause of his longevity: 76 pydév twrore Erépou Evexev 
memounxevat, the egotism is to be understood as meaning that 
Gorgias never allowed himself or his principles to be moved 
by the interference of others. 


IX, pp. 244-252. H. Wegehaupt. Planudes und Plutarch. 
Codex Ambrosianus C 126 is an older form of Planudes’ 
recension of Plutarch’s Moralia. One of the scribes was 
Johannes Zaridas, a pupil of Planudes, at the time of his deepest 
interest in Plutarch. The other scribes were probably also 
pupils of Planudes who personally directed the copying and 
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emended difficult passages. Almost all known copies belong 
to the 14th century. Nikephoros owned the MS after Planudes. 
In the beginning of the 15th century it was in Padua in the 
possession of Magister Pax. In the 16th century Leonicus 
Thomaeus and others studied it. It passed from the hands of 
Joh. Vinc. Pinelli in 1601 into the possession of Cardinal F. 
Borromeo and thence to the Ambrosian Library. 


X, pp. 253-273, P.Lehmann. Cassiodorstudien. V (con- 
tinued from Philol. 71, 278-299; 72, 503-517). Ein mittel- 
alterliches Compendium der Institutiones divinarum litterarum. 
The surprisingly small influence of the Institutiones on theo- 
logical study even in the Carolingian period is reflected in the 
medieval manuals of spiritual instruction. One case is to be 
found in Cod. Vat. Lat. 4955 from the Benedictine cloister of 
S. Sophia at Benevento, fol. 14084-14388, in a Beneventan 
hand of the eleventh century, It is printed in full for the first 
time on pp. 255-271. The title is: De expositoribus divinae 
legis et de auctoribus a Christianis perlegendis libri III. It 
continues the Institutiones, was written in Italy long after 
Cassiodorus, as Beda and Alchvine are quoted, and possibly 
by Landulfus, mentioned on fol. 209’. 


XI, pp. 274-288. W. Kroll. Die Grabschrift der Allia Po- 
testas. The metrical inscription of fifty-two verses, partly hex- 
ameter, partly elegiac, found in Rome in 1912, is printed with 
a commentary. A. Allius had the inscription erected to his 
freedwoman, Potestas (i. e. Dynamis) of Perusia. Kroll be- 
lieves she was the wife of Allius. Allius wrote wretched 
verse and borrowed freely from Ovid. We owe it to his lack 
of good taste that he strikes notes rarely heard in the verse of 
Roman epitaphs. 


XII, pp. 289-301. L.Gurlitt. Die Allia-Inschrift. Gurlitt 
offers a verse translation. He differs from Kroll on several 
points. Allia was not the wife of Allius. The duo amantes 
of vs. 28 are her own lovers, not sons. She was in appear- 
ance like Gudrun and perhaps of royal blood and certainly 
German! She was a slave and femme soutenue, living with 
Allius and his friend in beautiful friendship. Gurlitt agrees 
with C. Pascal that it was a case of polyandry, confessed with 
a certain naiveté. The mythology of the poem was derived 
from the stage, and the Ovidian snatches were probably cur- 
rent among the people. Allius incidentally portrays himself 
as a coarse goodnatured parvenu, who had no more interest 
in life after Allia’s death. 


XIII, pp. 302-317. E. Miller-Graupa. Mapalia. Sallust 
B. Jug. 18 describes the mapalia of the nomadic Berber tribes 
as though from personal observation: ceterum adhuc aedificia 
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Numidarum agrestium quae mapalia illi vocant, oblonga in- 
curvis lateribus tecta quasi navium carinae sunt. Lateribus 
means ‘sides’ not ‘bricks’. The word mapalia has three 
meanings in ancient literature: 1) a tent of wool, camel’s hair, 
skins etc., such as the Nomads carried on their wagons; 2) a 
hut of woven work, now called gurbi; 3) a Berber encamp- 
ment or village, the modern duar. Latera is a technical 
term in ancient naval architecture, and like roiyo., means the 
sides of a ship. Tissot, Géographie comparée de la province 
Romaine d’Afrique (1884) I 480 observes: Le toit des gourbis 
berbéres des environs de Tanger affecte encore la courbe des 
flancs d’un navire. Daremberg—Saglio shows such a hut from 
a sarcophagus found at Philippeville. Mapalia is connected 
with mappa and meant linen-tents. Quint. I, 5, 57 calls mappa 
a Punic word. 


Miscellen. 


7. pp. 318-319. S. B. Kugéas. Maximos Planudes und 
Juvenal. Four MSS of Max. Planudes’ Greek translation of 
Boethius, De Consol. Phil. II, 5 have in a marginal scholium 
Juv. X, 19-22 from a Greek translation of Juvenal, probably 
by Planudes, which shows skill and spirit. If the translation 
were ever recovered, it might offer many new readings, 


8. p. 320. O.Crusius. Ultima vox Augusti (Suet. IT, 99). 
The true reading according to Crusius is: 


> Ss ’ 9 , ~ ‘ 4 
érei 8° éxaiyOn por kadds 76 raiynov, 
Sdre Kpdrov Kai mdvTes yas peTa xapas mpoTwépware. 


Such verses would be like the clausula mimi. Inthe Oxyrhyn- 
chos ‘ Charition’ occurs such an iambic trimeter followed bya 
trochaic tetrameter. Augustus improvised these verses, as if 
to say: nemo me lacrumis decoret! 


GEorRGE DwIiGHT KELLOGG. 
Union Correce, Schenectady, N.Y. 








BRIEF MENTION. 


One of our most highly esteemed contemporaries—to use a 
consecrated phrase—gives up every week a page to innocent 
merriment, if according to Proverbs any merriment is innocent. 
It is a bad plan to have a ‘funny column’, whether it ‘bangs 
creation’ or not, and the ‘lines’ that are forced out ‘of a jes- 
ter’s notebook’, like tooth-paste from a tube, never fail to 
plunge me into a profound melancholy, due, as my enemies 
might say, to the collapse of my own essays in the world of 
bubbles. Just a quarter of a century has passed since a super- 
fine British reviewer informed me that when I adopted the 
lighter style, I failed both in humour and in charm. No won- 
der, then, that the pain was renewed when I read not long ago 
in Wells’s George Moon the profane but effective exclamation, 
Scholastic humour, O God! Scholastic humour is humour 
that requires the background of scholarship, a massive old wall 
on which the sickly sunlight is to play, and nowadays there is 
only a ‘bowing wall and a tottering fence’. In fact, there is 
no wall, no fence, and the cryptic jokes the scholasticus inten- 
ded for the amusement of the esoterics fail for lack of a 
reflecting surface. Some years ago a writer was brought 
sharply to book for shewing that he was familiar with Scott, 
and I have known my own allusions to Dickens to perish in 
the inane. Indeed, all allusions are barred by the wider range 
of the public, and the increasing periphery of ignorance. 
Elusive humour is left to the eluder himself, and a keen sense 
of humour, as George Meredith has pointed out, dooms the 
humorist for the most part to a solitary chuckle. Of course, 
a professional comedian keeps the student on the alert. Aris- 
tophanes continues to furnish a host of problems, and a Ger- 
man scholar, Carl Holzinger, has gained considerable repute 
by his resolute search in the dim recesses of Aristophanes’ plays 
on words. Attic law required the searcher for stolen goods 
to strip himself for his task. Unfortunately, the German too 
often fails to lay aside his ‘ Pickelhaube’ and his ‘Gamaschen’. 
Plato, however, as eluder or as alluder, is in my, judgment 
one of the loneliest of souls. There is no guffaw in Plato ex- 
cept dramatically. He despises the loud laugh that speaks 
the vacant mind. The smile that plays about the lips of the 
Zeus of Greek literature in the heyday of his power is hidden 
deep in his ambrosial beard. He wrote one farce, the Euthy- 
demus, to shew that he could write a farce, and then he stinted. 
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In the Laws the humour is grim. Plato is old. Perhaps he 
had to keep Philip of Opus awake. Perhaps he had grown 
weary of the pawkiness of Sokrates, the file-leader of the 
‘Quid est?’ quiz. Among the various speculations as to the 
amusements of those who dwell in limbo, such as Pindar’s 
blessed spirits indulged in, nothing could be more diverting to 
minds of a certain order than Plato’s supposed comments on 
the interpretation of his Cratylus. And this reminds me of 
the use Mr. Garrop has recently made in the Classical Quar- 
terly of one of Plato’s mock etymologies. dAoxos means ‘bed- 
fellow’. Theoretically it ought to be of both genders, but it 
is a tribute to Ionic wholesomeness that it is feminine only, 
except to Professor Buchholz, who wrote a book on Home- 
rische Realien. But if anything is real, it is a bed-fellow. 
What was Buchholz thinking of ? Perhaps the learned Ger- 
man was thinking of Catullus’ ‘Concubine’. Perhaps he was 
not thinking at all, as sometimes happens even to learned 
Germans. Now it is not in the Cratylus that Plato has his 
jest about dAoxos but in the Theaetetus, and this may have 
thrown Mr. Garrop off the track. In the Theaet. 149 B, Plato 
says: airiavy 8& rovrov <rov ras patas 75n advvdrous ovcas rikreww 
dAAas patevecOar> gaciv civat ryv “Aptemv, ott aAoxos ovca THV 
Aoxeiav eiAnxe. That Theaetetus does not protest against the 
etymology is part of the fun. He is simply bewildered. It 
is a jest like the etymology of eA7vy (Cratyl. 409 B), one of the 
manifestations of Artemis. It is a joke of which Pindar was 
incapable, and yet Mr. Garrop fancies that he has thrown a 
new and beautiful light on a famous passage of Pindar by 
assuming the Platonic significance of dAoxos in O. Io (11), 94: 
GAXd’ dre mais & dAdxov marpi | robewos ixovrt vedtatos TO mddw 75y,| 
pada 8€ of Geppaiver diAdrate voov. If the old gentleman of Pin- 
dar’s comparison had learned to distrust his powers, he ought 
to have chosen a mate who had proved her resources. Mr. 
Garrop’s new interpretation has brought the same joy to me 
as Mr. Fennell’s comment on N. I, where Pindar’s hero is 
illustrated by Moliére’s Amphitryon (A. J. P. XX VI 361). In 
both cases I share the delighted astonishment of the putative 
father of Herakles, éorav 5 OduBe Svoddpw reprv@ re pixGeis. 





Fulsere vere candidi <mihi> soles—those days of 1880 in 
Oxford and Cambridge, when an American Hellenist, lonely 
all his professorial life as to his favorite studies, was admitted 
to the companionship of the foremost scholars of England. 
‘Candidi soles’ but only in a figure, for it was in a pouring 
rain, as I have recorded elsewhere, that Robinson Ellis recited 
to me long passages from his beloved Petronius (A. J. P. 
XXXIV 496). A fine morning, however, fine in every sense 
of the word, was the morning I spent with Ingram Bywater 
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in his rooms at Exeter, part of the time pacing up and down 
the ‘hortus conclusus’ of the college and talking of Dion 
Chrysostomos, who was engaging my attention at the time. I 
recall his illuminating comment on an author whom he knew 
far better than I did, and how sharp was his dissidence from 
those English Grecians who never go farther down than Aris- 
totle and heap scorn on the Graeculi. It was no surprise to 
me to find in the catalogue of his books a number of editions 
of Dion. No wonder that I remember gratefully his various 
courtesies to me on my occasional visits: to England. I read 
and re-read with deepest interest the tributes paid to him in the 
last number of the Journal of Philology, of which he had been 
the editor. They reveal in a measure the wide interests of 
the scholar. They give some notion of his vast and accurate 
learning. They afford some glimpses of the man Bywater, 
which will waken precious memories in the minds of those 
who were privileged to know him. Bywater was so much 
more than the prince of Aristotelians that he was. 





In the jubilee number of the Nation, published July 7 of 
this year, I mentioned among my memorable contributions 
—memorable at least to me—the account I gave in 1880 of my 
visit to Mill Hill: 

Mill Hill, I said, the seat of the scriptorium presided over by Dr. 
Murray—now Sir James Murray, as our English friends never fail to 
add. It was the first account published (by an American), and as a 
trip to Mill Hill was in the nature of a pilgrimage, I was heartily wel- 
comed by the illustrious editor <of the Philological Society’s Diction- 
ary, afterwards familiarly known as the Oxford Dictionary>, who 
accompanied me on my way to Hampstead, where I was to dine with 
another celebrity, Sweet. As we walked across fields, Dr. Murray (now 
Sir James) confided to me that the only people that took an interest in 
the English language were Scotchmen <perhaps he said ‘Scots’> 
and Americans. Twenty-five years afterwards the Scot<chman> and 
the American were to meet at Oxford as old friends. 

I had hoped that this reminiscence of our first meeting and 
our last would catch the eye of my warm-hearted friend, but 
a few days afterwards he lay dead (July 26), and he can 
hardly have seen the paragraph which I had written with his 
genial personality present to my mind. In 1881 I gave ample 
space to an announcement of the Oxford Dictionary, prepared 
by Professor ALBERT S. Cook (A. J. P. II 550-554), with a 
reproduction of a specimen page; and from the beginning 
(A. J. P. V 361-366) until now the progress of the great un- 
dertaking has been followed in the Journal year after year by 
Professor JAMES M. GARNETT, one of the earliest and most 
faithful contributors to the Journal. Owing to the multipli- 
cation of philological organs in America, the English element 
has not been so conspicuous in these pages as it might have 
been. It is natural that specialists should seek the company 
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of specialists, and yet no range of study can or ought to afford 
greater delight to those of us who are born to the heritage of 
that noble tongue which some German chauvinistes have lately 
called a piratical jargon, destined to eke out a forlorn exist- 
ence in the recesses of that tight little island, soon to be made 
tighter by the iron ring of German supremacy. Of course, all 
sensible Germans laugh at such extravagances, and even those 
who look forward to the conquest of the world profess that 
they will graciously allow the natural unfolding of the national 
spirit in letters and art. As for me, I have frankly confessed 
that I am still a colonial in the matter of English, and if my 
language is not English, it is because I know no, better; so 
that I was not a little amused when I came across a letter of 
Robinson Ellis’s in which he informed me that he was about 
to turn over my little book ‘Hellas and Hesperia’ to Dr. 
Murray, as doubtless affording American material for the 
great dictionary. Another purist—if I may call myself one— 
a warm personal friend of Sir James and an indefatigable 
contributor to the stores of the great Oxford Dictionary, Pro- 
fessor Henry E. SHEPHERD, has furnished the local press with 
a tribute to Sir James’s life and work, an extract from which 
may fittingly close this notice, otherwise sadly inadequate. 

“The foremost of our contemporary scholars in his critical 
as well as comprehensive knowledge of the origin and de- 
velopment of our native language, has passed from us while 
the colossal dictionary to which his life and his marvellous 
acquirements had been consecrated was approaching its final 
stage. A vague dread, a dim presentiment that he might not 
see the end, at times possessed him, and at all periods of the 
fast-speeding years he might be found at his accustomed place 
in the scriptorium with the coming of the morning light. In 
winter as in summer 6 A. M. saw the great researcher ab- 
sorbed in his far-ranging labors. The Oxford Dictionary is 
unique in the history of lexicography. The number of con- 
tributors extends into the thousands, and embraces the most 
representative and enlightened culture, not of Europe alone, 
but of our own country. Yet with his unchallenged pre-emi- 
nence in his lofty sphere, our princely scholar was devoid of 
arrogance or assumption of infallibility, untouched by pedantry 
or by the loftiness of asserted superiority; accessible ever to 
counsel or suggestion, at no time impervious to ideas, and in 
his social as well as his professional relations distinguished, 
without variation or caprice, by graciousness, sweetness and 
light. 

7 And he was worthy; full of power; 
As gentle, liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent; wearing all that weight 
Of learning lightly like a flower. 
Henry E. SHEPHERD”. 
July 28. 
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W. P. M.: Students of the Pastoral will be interested in a 
new edition of Boccaccio’s Buccolicum Carmen, by G1aAcoMo 
Liponnici (Citta di Castello: S. Lapi, 1914, 355 pp. L. 4.00). 
This professes to be a faithful copy of the “autografo Riccar- 
diano”’, with some slight changes in punctuation and spelling. 
It is perhaps too faithful a copy; it even gives such readings 
as secus, III, 34 (for secum), tins, XV, 43 (for tuis), and 
prints at least two lines with the metre incomplete (III, 125, 
IX, 98). Pages 159-316 are devoted to a discussion of the 
allegory of the various eclogues and an attempt to fix their 
dates. The ‘Olympia’ is referred to the year 1363 or 1364. 
The editor seems to promise a second edition, with standardized 
spelling and other concessions to the convenience of the modern 
reader. May it be available soon. 





Another book which should be mentioned here is a new 
edition of the Ecloghe Miste of Bernardino Baldi. This is 
carefully edited by Domenico CIAMPOLI, from a manuscript 
in the National Library at Naples. It is number 44 in the 
series ‘Scrittori Nostri’ (Lanciani: Carabba, 1914. L. 1.00). 
These ‘mixed’ eclogues are always mentioned in histories of 
the Pastoral, because the author, wishing to get away from the 
beaten paths, hit upon the idea of blending the manner of 
Virgil with that of Sannazaro, and introduced, “sometimes 
shepherds speaking with shepherds, sometimes fishermen with 
fishermen, sometimes fishermen with shepherds”. But his 
new style was less of a novelty than he or his editors seem 
to havesupposed. The sixth eclogue of Camoens is a dialogue 
between a shepherd and a fisherman. It is written in ‘novo 
estylo’, and is professedly a blending of the manner of Virgil 
with that of Sannazaro. And inthe second eclogue of Antonio 
Ferreira the speakers are a fisherman and a shepherd. 





Luici Gritii. Poeti umanisti maggiori (Citta di Castello: 
S. Lapi, 1914. 336 pp. L.2.75). This is an attractive little 
volume of selections from the leading Latin poets of the 
Renaissance. The authors represented are Angelo Poliziano, 
Jacopo Sannazaro, and Giovanni Pontano. There is an intro- 
duction of 25 pages, and there are explanatory notes on the 
text, especially on the proper names. The selections are well 
chosen, and the text is reprinted from good editions. But 
there are too many misprints, and some of the notes are rather 
carelessly written. On p.152 the name ‘ Craterides’ has noth- 
ing to do with ‘Crati, a river of Calabria’; it comes from 
‘Crater’, a name of the Gulf of Naples. Andon p. 155 ‘saxa 
Teleboum’ surely means the island of Capri. 
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A CoRRECTION. 


To the Editor of The American Journal of Philology. 
Sir: 

In a recent number of The American Journal of Philology 
(Vol. XXXVI 3, July, August, September, 1915, page 369), 
G. L. H. in a review of “The Gothic History of Jordanes” 
(Princeton University Press, 1915) states: “its translator 
should have informed his uninitiated readers of its historical 
value as the only, if fragmentary form, in which Cassiodorus’s 
lost work on an important factor in history, has been pre- 
served”. May I be permitted to call the reviewer’s attention 
to my explicit statements made on pages 10 and 14: “the 
Gothic History of Cassiodorus, a large work of twelve books 
which Jordanes reduced to the small pamphlet which alone 
has survived”; “ we must not underestimate our indebtedness 
to this ecclesiastic whose compiled work has become practically 
the sole authority for much of our information about the 
Goths, and notably for the Battle of the Catalaunian Plains 
(451 A.D.) and Attila’s memorable defeat, so far-reaching in 
its consequences.” The reviewer further remarks: “ Perhaps 
he would have emphasized this important point if he had made 
use of the two best treatments of his author, which are to be 
found in Wattenbach’s Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im 
Mittelalter and Manitius’s Geschichte der lateinischen Litera- 
tur des Mittelalters’”’. Of course these works were used, and 
the absence of their titles from the bibliography is sufficiently 
explained by footnote 1 on page 43: “This bibliography does 
not give references to such general works as the histories of 
literature by Ebert, Manitius and Teuffel, Wattenbach’s Ge- 
schichtsquelien, or similar general source books ”’. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW. 


NOTICE. 


The Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGy has 
great pleasure in announcing that Professor C. W. E. MILLER 
whose valuable help has been gratefully acknowledged from 
time to time will henceforth be permanently associated with 
him in the conduct of the Journal as Assistant Editor. 























INDICULUS SYNTACTICUS:! 


In pursuance of a plan long entertained of gathering up 
and bringing into a reasonable compass what seemed to me 
the most important things I have had to say about the study 
of Greek Syntax, I proceeded to make for my own use an 
index of my deliverances in the Journal, a laborious task, a 
task for which I have little natural aptitude and one accom- 
plished not without heartsinking, Vitam perdidi, said a certain 
one, laboriose nihil agendo. My own sum of doctrine for the 
teaching of beginners returned to plague me. It has been 
quoted not infrequently in the last forty years. Maximum of 
Forms, Minimum of Syntax, Early Contact with the Language 
in Mass. Precious little syntax does one need for what may 
be called the surface enjoyment of literature, and may it not 
be said here also that beauty is skin deep ? How many of the 
languages that an average scholar reads, ay, and enjoys, does 
he know down to the finer subtleties of syntax? Is a man to 
be debarred from reading Cervantes in the original because he 
has not mastered a Johns Hopkins dissertation on the Moods 
in Don Quijote ? The impatient reader might well cry out 
with Sancho: en priesa me ves y doncellez me demandas. 
Aesthetic syntax is just such a kittle thing as Sancho’s im- 
possibility. 


—- 


And yet as I come to the end of things I am unrepentant. 
I survey the long course of my studies, and for once take 
myself seriously, as if that course were worth while. My 
first interest in Greek Syntax after I had passed the béjaune 
stage was practical, as I have set forth elsewhere. I tried to 
get a better formulation of the phenomena for the sake of my 
classes, and fancied that I succeeded here and there. Then 
there came, not all at once, the conviction of the importance 
of syntax for the appreciation of the various ranges of litera- 
ture and the art of the individual. Finally all this formulation, 
all this classification, all this road-making, so to speak, seemed 
to bring me to the point where I could hope to gain some in- 
sight into the way in which the Greek spirit strove to work 
out the problems of architectural speech—historical syntax in 
the true sense of the word, not what passes for such, not the 
mechanical registry of the phenomena as they emerge in liter- 
ature. The history of Greek syntax is the history of the soul 


1In lieu of Brief Mention. Motto: nec, ut soles, dabis iocos. 
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of the Greek people. Of course, there are those who claim 
for themselves, or for others, immediate vision, those who see 
Hellenism face to face as the Logos beheld God, who write 
books on the Greek Genius without even a respectable know- 
ledge of Greek. That immediate vision is denied to most of 
the students of the Greek language, and the poor brothers of 
the guild to which I belong must toil along the lines that so 
many have followed and have died without the sight. Even 
the best of us can only divine. For why? We know the an- 
cient tongue only after it has passed into the stage of con- 
sciousness, and there is an impassable air-line between con- 
sciousness and sympathy. One cannot thrill to the still voice 
of the Hellene. Even the rude inscription involves reflective 
scratching of the head, biting of the nails, thrusting of the 
tongue in the cheek. The stone-cutter and the poetaster are 
of the same guild. Now, I have reason to believe that my 
work in the three lines indicated has interested a number of 
Hellenists, and as the indexes to my Justin Martyr and to my 
Pindar are fairly complete, I have fancied that I might do 
some slight service by incorporating in the Journal itself in- 
stead of retaining for my own use a list of my syntactical 
observations as they have been recorded in the thirty-six vol- 
umes which I have been permitted to complete. It is not 
likely that there will be any considerable additions to the num- 
ber. In earlier days my righteous soul may have been vexed 
by the silent appropriation of the results of my work. The 
Greek veyeoav is a legitimate feeling, but if I am not ‘past 
feeling’, like the Scriptural reprobate, that feeling is chiefly 
one of amusement at the claims of discovery that are put for- 
ward from time to time, partly, perhaps largely, from the fact 
that in reviewing the course of my decades of study I have 
found that what I had thought was my own achievement, may 
have been little more than reminiscence. rdpa 8’ éua is often 
a vain boast. If, however, these thirty-six volumes contain 
anything about Greek syntax that is really mine, any satis- 
factory formula, any new line of research, any fresh illustra- 
tion, this index will not have been prepared in vain for those 
who sympathize with the studies of my many years. 





As a youthful critic I noted with a boy’s superiority how 
often Longfellow repeated the simile contained in the verses: 
As if Diana in her dreams | Had dropt her silver bow | Upon 
the meadows low. Many, many years afterwards I assigned as 
a seminary exercise Repetitions in Aristophanes. This num- 
ber registers an article on Repetitions in ancient authors 
(p. 99). And now after a rapid survey of the Journal from 
the beginning I am in a position to indite a paper on Repeti- 
tions in Brief Mention. My consolation must be the company 
I have kept. 
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Absolute cases xx111 23; participles xx1x 268; and relative time xxv 
109; XXIX 390. 

Abstract noun xxvilI 357; and concrete xvi1 366. 

Accusative 11 88-92; absolute (participial) xxv 111; before and after 
inf, v1 488; x1v 497; xxx111 488; with inf. XXXII 489; of object 
affected and effected x1v 375; xx1I 108; xxx111 488; with passive 
XXV 109; position of xxIII 19; temporal. XXVIII 233. 

Action and ascertainment of action xx1x 402. 

Active, causative XIV 102 

Adjective, substantivized xxv 112. 

Adverb and preposition xxIII 14. 

Amphibolia vi 489; XIV 497; XXVII 334. 

Anticipatory and prospective xxv 481; XXXI I12. 

Aorist xxIx 390; aoristic present xx1II 244; apobatic xx1x 397; with 
definite number xx111 251; xx1x 267; in Hellenistic Greek xxiv 482; 
imperative XXVII 106; XXX 234; and imperfect xIV 104; XVI 139 .: 
XXIX 242, 398; xxx 478; in Pindar 1v 158-165; ‘punctiliar’ XXIX 


239. 

Apobatic xx111 106. 

Arrian, &s, fva, and dws in vit 167 f 

Article xx111 121; adjective, substantive, position, importance of xvilI 
126, 518; XXXIII 235; with Blos v1 522; with accusative Ix 100; 
with proper names x1 483-7; xxiv 482; position and repetition of 
xxx1lI 8; XXviI 328; possessive in elegy XXXIII 107; predicative 
position xxvIII 237; in Theocritus xx1 352; with names of persons 
XI 483, XXIV 482. 

Articular infinitive 111 114 f.n.; 193 ff.; 1v 87; vill 329-337; IX 254; 
XXIII 10; Xxv1 118; in elegy xxx111 107; in Modern Greek xxx 108; 
Weiske on Iv 241; in Xenophon and Plato 11 193-202. 

Artificial syntax xxxIII 112. 

Assimilation of Moods xx1x 268. 

Asyndeton xxVII 327; XXXIII 235; XXXIV 236. 

Attributive position xx111 6. 


Cases 11 87 ff.; xx1I11 17; XXXI 362; carrying power (tensile strength) 
XXIII 25; XXVII 358; xXxxI 238; mixed 11 92 (note); XxIII I9; 
sexual system of xxxv 109; XXXVI 109, 238; shift of xx1II 57; 
theory of xxxI 362; in vacuo xx111 448. 

Causal sentence xxVIII 354, Xxx111 468 ff. 

Cognate dative xxVII 333. 

Coincident aorist participle xx1x 408. 

Concessive and adversative xXIX 273. 

Conditionals, Greek, in English translations xxxIII 109. 

Conditional in N. T. xxvi 331. 

Conditional sentences xvi 122; in Pindar 111 434-445; subjunctive Greek 
and Latin xxx11I 369. 

Conditional, unreal, in final sentences Iv 439; VI 5; XXV I10. 

Consecutive constructions not primal xxv 113. 

Consecutive sentence VII 161-175 ; XX XI 364; in John’s Gospel xxvii 332. 

Constative xxx 107. 

Copula xx1lI 7; XXIX 271. 

Correlation xx111 256; effect of xxxIII 235. 


Dative 11 98; absolute x11 25; and genitive xxIII 21; XXVI 113; XXXV 
498; and locative xx1II 20, 21; range of xxxVI 365. 

Dativus sympatheticus xxxIV 237; xxxv 408. 

Demonstrative pronouns XXIII 124; XXIX 375. 

Dion Chrysostomos, Neg. in 1 51. 

Dual 11 86; xiv 527. 

Dynamic middle XXIX 277. 
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Eidographic study of syntax xxx111 106. 
Elegiac syntax xxXxXIII 107, 361. 
Encroachments of u# on od in Later Greek 1 45-60. 


Figura etymologica 1x 100. 

Final sentence Iv 416*444; VI 53-73. 

First person xxvii 486. 

Future xx11I 246; xxX1x 390; durative and apobatic xx11I 247; ind. as 
imper. XV II7; XVII 121; inf. a new function 1 49; with &y a pardon- 
able lapse 1 47; xxiv 105; its kind of time xx1x 399; modal xxuII 
127; negative of XXIII 134; XXIX 390; participle XXVIII III, 352; 
passive, durative and aoristic xx1x 391; perfect xx11I 248; perf. 
middle (pass.) 1X 100, XXVIII III, XXXVI 360. 


General and particular xxx 10. 

Gender xxv 117; xxvii 360; natural, artificial, grammatical 1 85. 

Genitive 11 93 ff.; xxIv 237; absolute xx111 24; adverbal 11 93; carry- 
ing power of xxvii 358; with comparative 11 98; and dative xxxIv 
236; XxXXv 498; partitive xxvi1I 236; of parts of the body xxv 110; 
XXVIII 236; with passive verbs 1197; temporal 1196; and verb xx111 


235. 
Greek participle qui subj. (Lat.) xvi1 520. 
Greek words: 
dudiBorla vi 488; XXVII 334; 4 XIII 15; Xxx I1; & with fut. 
ind., lamentation over its degradation, 11 107; &v with fut. inf. xxx 
17; & with fut. part., a pardonable lapse, 1 47; 4v and xevy xxIII 
138; xxx11 11; AN and KEN in Pindar 111 446-455; &v, omission of, 
XII 326; XXIII 139; dvd XXIII 26; dvéxouai, dvéxecbar with participle 
I 242; XXV I10; avré XXVII 237. 


54 XXX 14; did XI 372; ded with gen. and acc. XXIII 26; XXIV 104; 
XXVII 230; 329; XXVIII 237. 


édy, Hv, Gv, X111 501; ef with fut. ind. 1X 491; XIII 123; XIII 503; 
XXV 109; XXXIII 490; XxXxvi 496; ef with fut. ind. in Apollonius of 
Rh. xxxIv 371; ef opt.el ind. x11I 257; ef uy dia X 124; XI 372; 
XVI 396; XVII 128; xvi1I 246; et rts Shifting to és dv xxviI 239; elweiv 
‘say’ acc. and inf. 1v 88; v1 489; els x1 371; with gen. xx11 108; éw 
and oxjow, XXII 228; XXVI 239; éwil xI 372, 373; with gen. and dat. 
XVIII 119; XX 109; with dat. xIv 499; with dat. and acc. xx1II 232; 
émdeiv XXVI 102; XXXVI 102; épeitv present IX 100; XXV 470; éeTe III 
515; ws IV 417; xxvi 489; with opt. x11 123 (cf. Xen. Hell. v 4, 37). 


uh and # of Xx 123; hvixa XXVI 239; XXVIII 109. 


tva xx1 474; in N. T. xxvii 329; poetical construction of xxx1 
358. 


xa0dmwep XXII 349; xalrot XXVI 240; xard XI 372; with gen. xxxII 
IIQ; kev XXX 12. 


AavOdvw XII 76, 


pév and dé, absence of, xvI 526; XXviII 106; werd and ody vir 218- 
221; XXI 233, 354; uh XII 387, 519; XIII 259; XXIII 133 ff.; xxx1II 
447 ff.; Alabandic xxvii 332; of apprehension xx111 136; causal 1 
53; fem. neg. xxx1 78; theory of xxxIII 447-9; with fut. xx1II 
134; with inf.1 49; uy od XXIII 138; wh od and uy XIV 126; uA for 
ov I 45-60; IX 101; XIV 268; uy with participle 1 55; xvi1I 369; xxVI 
488 ; with participle post-Homeric xx1lI 135; pres. imper. xxx 108; 
with relative 1 54; unity of xxx11I 13; with verbs of asseveration 
and belief 1 49; uy &v with partic. xvulI 244. 
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85€ XXVI 237; olos and olés re VII 165; X 124; XXIII 107; Surupe od 
exceptional x1 390; xxx 3; Smov as a realized ef 1x 100; d8mws (obx 
émws) XXII 228; é6p0érns xx111 18; bs re XXX 3; Cf. XXIII 107; drav 
causal xxxXIII 468 ; rt and ws XIV 372; bre with ofowac and voplf{w 
IX 100; ovdels and pndels 1 56; ob mH III 202-205; X 124; x11 387; 
XIV 126; XIV 260, 520; XVII 516; Xvi 106 333; in Greek N. T. xvitr 
460 ; with part. vi 496; range of xx11I 159; obxért as a sympathetic 
ob IX IOI; ovros and 8de XXI 474; ovTos, d5e, éxeivos XXVII 327; XXVIII 
235; 0}rw—dore XXVII 332. 


wapd XI 373; XXIII 26; with art. inf. x1 470; x11 124; with gen. 
and acc. ra wep xv 116; mepwopay construction x 124; XXI 231; 
XXXVI 104; moveioOar in periphrasis XXVI 239; wov XXX I4; XXXIII 
240; mplv vi 482, 487; x11 388; XXVII 231; XXIX 404; XXX 228; 
XXXI 112; in the Attic Orators 11 464-483; v1 488; xxI 231; XXVII 
231; XXX 400; XXxXI 362; historical development 1v 89-92; pres. 
inf. xx1I 242; without verb xxxv 230; mplv’s aversion to pres. subj. 
XXIX 404; mplv dy, illegitimate emendation, 1 458; mpd rov inf.—=mplv 
XXVII 330; mpés XVIII 120; XXIII 27; XXVIII2; XXVII 326; with acc. 
X11 385; =t76 XXVI 112; and ws XXI 354; wot XXXIII 240; mas wh dv 
XIX 233. 


otvy xx1I 26. (See also werd and civ.) 


re kal XXI 474; XXVII 330; Te... 7€ XXX 3; Téws—éws, XXVII 220; 
To. XXX 14; with imper. xxx1I 116; not with opt. xxx1 116; in 
Thucydides xxx11I 240; Tov with inf. (Lxx) XXvII 106; tpémov and 
Tpémw XV 521, XXVI 241; Tvyxdvw xII 76. 


bwé6 c. gen. semi-personification v1 488. 


dnul—tpnoa IX 100; dyul bre XVI 395; XVII 301; Phoas X 124; 
G0dyw XII 76; XIII 243; XXIII 114. 


as, tva, and Smws in Arrian vit 167; #s and 87: v1 487; os c. part. 
=quod c. subj. vir 124; with fut. part. xxvii 353; of the sophists 
XXXI 110; temporal viI 543 f.n.; dore xxx 8; 390; XIV 240; See con- 
secutive sentence; in Apollonius XXXIV 371; in elegy xxxXIII 107; 
or’ od w. inf. VI 523; vil 174 f. n.; XV 117; XXI IIO. 


Historical present xIV 105; XXIII 245; XXviI 482; XXIX 392; in the 
Gospels xx 109; xxvii 328. 

Historical tenses XXIII 249. 

Homeric syntax XXIII 128; XXVIII 237. 

Hypotaxis xx111 256; the conservatrix xxx 2; and parataxis VIII 229. 


Imperative in the Attic Orators x111 399 f. n.; infinitive xIv 124; pre- 
sent in Isokrates xxxIII 235; present and ‘aorist XXXV 365; with uy 
XXIV 481; xxx 108; times of XXxvII 334; with verbs of saying and 
thinking xx1x 406. 

Imperfect Iv 158-165; xx1x 393; and aorist XXIII 249; XXVI II2; XXIX 
242; in Herodotos xxx 106; and aor. in Xenophon xiv 105; nega- 
tived XXII 227; XXIII 251. 

ye ee verbs XXIX 4I. 
irect discourse (see oratio obliqua) xxx 20. 

aah XXIII 131; final with rov xxvi1 106; free, formulaic, of limita- 
tion x 381; future, a new function 1 49; imperative xIv 124; story 
of xxxI 363. 

Isocratean syntax XXXIII 235. 


Johannine Grammar xXxVII 325-335. 
32 
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Lucian, Negatives in 1 47. 


Metastasis of parts of speech xx1II 14. 

Middle xx1x 276; causative xxv 230; reciprocal xxIx 277, 
‘Momentary’ action xxIII 251. 

Moods xxilI 126; xxx 2. 





Negatives 1 45-60; xx111 131. See od and uy. 

Nominative 11 87; and acc. xx11I 19; absolute (nom. pendens) XXIII 23; 
of abstract nouns xxvi 238; of verbal noun, ceuvérns XX III. 

Noun and verb xx111 108; the question of precedence xxxv 367. 

Number 11 86; xxtII I0. 


Object sentences. (See substantive sentences.) 

Objective, subjective and xxx 13. 

Oratio — IV 427 f.n.; evolution of xxvii 200-08; shift to optative 
III 110 f. n. 

Order of accusative before and after inf. xxx1 363. 

Optative with dy x1v 499; xX1X 230; w. &v competitor of tuture ind. xx1x 
267 ; disappearance of XXVII 331: + &4vy XxX 7; = op. + dv XVII 519; 
perf. with dv xxx 228; w. dy never objective possibility xx1x 265; a 
mood of dreams Xxx 7; xxx11 478; xxxv 108; w. general present 
XXIV 106; =ind. O. O. xxIx 404; iterative (so-called) xxIv 359; in 
later Greek xxx11I 113; —Lat. pres. subj. xxxvi I11; natural and 
artificial xxx 105; a modus obliquus xxx 18; of the past xx1x 402; 
potential x11 386; XIV'125. 


Paratatic xx1II 106. 

Parataxis XXIII 253 ; and hypotaxis XXVIII 355. 

Parenthesis xXxXIVv IIo. 

Partitive gen., conception of, 11 93; Xxx11I 488. 

Participle xx11I I1; XXIII 259; in Isocrates xxx1II 235; for abstract 
nouns XIII 258; XIX 463; XX 352; adversative XXVI 240; XXXV 234; 
with dvéxer@a: I 242; concessive XXXV 233; periphrastic xXVII 330; 
in LXX xxvir 105; with uy xviii 369; xxIII 13; stylistic effect of 
Greek Ix 137-157. 

Participial construction with rvyxdavw x11 76. 

Partitive gen. conception II 93; Xxx1II 488. 

Particles, affirmative xxx 14. 

Passive xx1x 279; and middle xxi 18, 125; use of xx111 18. 

Perfect xxIxX 390; 395; and aorist xxviI 333; classifications of xxx 
478; inf. after dec and xpn IX IOI; intensive and extensive XxXIx 
305; xxx 478; periphrastic xxvi 112. 

Periphrasis, effect of xx1 474; with garvjoowar XXXIII 235. 

Periphrastic tenses xX1X 400. 

Philostratus, articular inf. in 1v 87. 

Pindar, aorist and imperfect in 1v 158-65; AN and KEN in 111 446-456; 
conditional sentences in 111 434-445. 

Plato, articular inf. in 111 201-202. 

Pluperfect xx1x 397; ‘attitudinizing’ xxx1 116. 

Plural, dualizing 11 87; for singular xxxt1I 234. 

Poetic reflexive XXVIII 236. 

Position of words xxx1 237. 

Possessive, insistence on XXVIII 235. 

Potential x1x 231; XXIII 107; optative without av xIv 125; XXIII 140. 

Predicate originally acc. 11 95. 

Prepositions xx1II 15, 25; XXV 104-108; and adverb xxirI 14; in Aris- 

tophanes x1 371-374; frequency of xx1II 16; xxv 105; in Herodo- 

tus and historians xxv 104; in Isocrates xxvI 240. 
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Present and aor. of the side moods xxxIv 234. 

Present historical in the Gospels xIv 105; xviII 359; XX 109. 
Present tense XXIII 244; prophetic xx1II 245. 

Punctiliar xxx 107. 


Reflexive, finesse in the use of xxvi11 236; of third person for first and 
second VI 108; IX 100. 
Relative xx1II 255. 


Schema Pindaricum xxx 228. 

Sentence xx111 6. 

Septuagint, aor. imv. in xxvi1 106; art. inf. in xxvi1 106; participle in 
XXVII 105. 

Sequence of moods and tenses xxXIII 129; XXVII 329; XXX 100; irregu- 
lar xviII 365. 

Solon 36, 21, Iv 92. 

Statistical syntax XIII 123; XXXII 116; XXXIII 240. 

Subject, expressed or not expressed xxIII 7. 

Subjunctive xxx 4; troraxrixy not Lat. subj. xxx1 113; iterative, a 
misnomer XXX 10. 

Subjective and objective xxx 13. 

Substantive sentences XIV 372. 

Syntactical nomenclature xxxI 112. 

Syntax, definition of xxix 269; feminine xxx1 358; when happily 
eliminated XxxXI 114; ornata xxmI 356; a procession XXVI 242; 
XXVIII 356; tragic xx 227-8. 

Syntelic xx111 106. 


Temporal particles, when causal xxiv 389; XXVIII 355; sentences of 
limit xx1v 388-407; XxV 109, 232; in Herodotus xxvi 490. 

Tense xxiv 389; of the moods xxx 105; xxXIV 234; and time xXIII 241. 

Thucydides 1, 20; 1 49. 

‘lime, kind of xxiv 481; xx1x 300; sphere of and kind of xx111 242. 

Tragic syntax xxxVv 365. 

Transitive XXIII 126; and intransitive xxIx 274. 


Unreal condition x111 503. 


Verb XXIII 124; XXxXv 366; noun and, rivalry of xxi 8. 

Verbs of fear xxx 6; of saying xxv 482. _ 

Vocative in Apollonius Rhod. xxiv 107; without & xxviI 283, 339; xxx 
235. 

Voices XXIII 124; XXIX 295. 


Xenophon, articular inf. in 111 192-200; cf. v11I 330; syntax xiv 102 ff. 
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